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Cuming LEuents 


MBARRASSMENTS are often caused by conflicting dates of the many religious or- 

ganizations. The convenience of many could often be served if dates of im- 
portant gatherings were known long enough in advance so that other meetings 
could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN will print a calendar of the more 
important scheduled meetings, especially of interdenominational organizations, so 
far as the information is furnished to the Editor. 


EVENT PLACE DATE 


Annual Meeting, Council of Church Boards of Education ; 
and Association of American Colleges________----_- Chicaga, Ilys so se eer Jan. 10-15, 1927 


Federation of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions__----__ Atlantic City, No Jiao Jan. 8-11 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America__________ Atlantic City, N. J..__-__ Jan. 11-14 
Administrative Committee, Federal Council______________ New. York, NiY. geo ss2= Jan. 28 
International Council of Religious Education-____---~-- Chicago, Mper aie ae Feb. 16:40 
Administrative Committee, Federal Council-_----------- New York, N. Y..--.----Feb. 25 
Interdenominational Conference on Publicity, Promotional 

and Financial Matters, £22). 2 =e) eee Atlantic City, N. J.-._____ Mar. 22-24 
General Assembly, Presbyterian Church in U. S. _____-__- El Dorado, Ark. 22—.----— May 19— 
General Assembly, United Presbyterian Church —_________ Washington, D. C. ______ May 23— 
National Council of Congregational Churches____________ Omaha, Neb] May 25-June 1 
General Assembly, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A._-__ San Francisco, Cal, ______ May 26— 
Annual Meeting, Northern Baptist Convention___________ Chicago, all lige ere May 30-June 5 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in America___-__-~ Asbury Park, N. J._------_ June 2 
Annual Meeting, Association of Executive Secretaries of 

Local Countils: jac ou ore ee mt, Louis, Mo. oi e2285e" June 1-4 
Interdenominational Conference on Evangelism____--~__~ Northfield, Mass. __.____ June 22-24 
International Christian Endeavor Convention.____----~_- Cleveland, Ohio ~_____~_ July 2-7 
Continuation Committee, Universal! Christian Conference 

on Lifevand Workyi.202 20S. eee ee eee Winchester, England ____July 18-23 

: World Conference on Faith and Order________.____-___ Lausanne, Switzerland____July 31-Aug. 21 

Sunday School Convention, Evangelical Synod____________ Baltimore, Md. -._--__.. Aug. 4-10 


General Conference, Seventh-Day Baptist Church _-__-.___ Westerly, Ril. 2222 Aug. 23-28 
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EDITORIALS 


A Prayer for All Peoples 


God of all nations, 

| We pray for all the peoples of Thy 
earth, 

For those who are consumed in mutual 
hatred and bitterness, 

For those who make bloody war upon 
their neighbors, 

For those who tyrannously oppress, 


For those who groan under cruelty and 
h subjection. 
| We pray Thee for all those who bear 
q rule and responsibility, 


For child-races and dying races, 

' For outeaste tribes, the backward and 
n the downtrodden, 
' For the ignorant, wretched, the en- 
\ slaved. 
q We beseech Thee, teach mankind to live 
’ together in peace, 
~ No man ‘exploiting the weak, no man 
bat hating the strong, 
_ Hach race working out its own destiny, 
_ Unfettered, self-respecting, fearless. 
__ Teach us to be worthy of freedom, 
Bree from social wrong, free from indi- 
a vidual oppression and contempt, 

_ Pure of heart and hand, despising none, 
_ _ defrauding none, 
x Dost to all men in all the dealings of 
a ife 
pk The honour we owe to those who are 

Thy children, 

Whatever their colour, their race or 
their caste. 

—From ‘‘A Book of Prayers for Use in 

an Indian College.’’ 


Evangelism—Personal and Social 


‘Grateful for the Bishops’ Crusade 
and believing that it can result in turn- 
ing the hearts of many to the lving 
Christ, we would venture to express the 
hope that the crusaders and parish 
priests alike may try to lead men to find 
Him in the service of humanity, as 
well as in the inner experience of their 
souls. Indeed, we believe that the 
Christian experience is not complete 
until, with Christ, we have so identi- 
fied ourselves with humanity that its 
joys, its sorrows and its needs become 
as our own, and in trying to meet these 
needs we find ourselves face to face 
with Christ and God. 

‘¢Sinee, in a successful Bishops’ Cru- 
sade, there must be a conviction of sin, 
let it be a new conviction in that it shall 
involve not only the recognition of re- 
sponsibility in our personal relations 
with God but also the recognition of our 
individual responsibility for the sins of 
social injustice, crime, oppression and 
division. 

‘‘Individual character must be an 
aim; let us recognize that individuality 
ean be fulfilled only in social relation- 
ships. 

‘Salvation must be sought; let us rec- 
ognize no salvation as true which does 
not include the achievement of a deep, 
abiding sense of brotherhood.”’ 

This statement, signed by a group of 
Episcopalians, headed by Bishop Brent, 
is one of the best interpretations of 
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what is meant by ‘‘social Christianity’’ 
that it has been our good fortune to see. 
It fuses mysticism and service, personal 
piety and social passion. 

The final issue is always one of per- 
_ sonal réligion, but there can be no true 
or full experience of God, as Christ has 
revealed Him, that does not have to do 
with one’s relations with his fellow- 
men. We do well to recall the condition 
that Jesus Himself set for genuine 
communion with God: ‘‘If thou bring 
thy gift to the altar and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before 
the altar and go thy way, first be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.”’ 

Fellowship with men is inseparable 
from any true fellowship with God. 
Passion for God is empty and unreal 
unless it involves a passion for mankind 
that will not rest until brotherhood is a 
reality. 


Keeping the Church Free 


Following the recent effort of certain 
interests in Detroit to prevent labor 
leaders from interpreting in the pulpits 
of the city the moral and spiritual aims 
of the labor movement, comes the at- 
tempt of authorities of the American 
Legion in Atlanta (as reported in the 
press) to prevent Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead from speaking at Agnes Scott 
College. 

Whether one is to agree or disagree 
with the views of Mrs. Mead is not the 
issue. The central point is that a distin- 
guished Christian idealist, an honored 
member of the Congregational Church 
and an uncompromising peace-worker, 
after having been invited to address the 
students of this Christian college, found 
the invitation suddenly cancelled. 

If this were an isolated instance, one 
could ignore it. Itis not. Only a few 
weeks ago, the Commander of the Illi- 

“nois American Legion similarly de- 
nounced ‘‘this person, Jane Addams.”’ 
Jane Addams! Whom Roosevelt called 
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one of the noblest women of this genera- 
tion! 

Asa member of the American Legion, 
the editor of the Bulletin feels a pang 
of personal sorrow that some of its offi- 
cers should thus discredit its good name. 

As a churchman, the editor rejoices 
that the Atlanta churches were not with- 
out a spokesman to rise gloriousiy in 
the defense of the freedom of the pul- 
pit. The president of the Evangelical 
Ministers’ Association of the city spoke 
these ringing words: 

‘‘By what right should the American 
Legion, or any other organization, ar- 
rogate to itself in this land of ours for 
whose freedom our fathers laid down 
their lives, the infallible authority of 


saying who shall and who shall not » 


speak on the subject of international 
peace ?”’ 

More than any other single thing, we 
need unhampered, honest discussion of 
social issues in the light of the teachings 
of Jesus. We cannot allow sincere dif- 
ferences of judgment to be made the oc- 
casion for charges of ‘‘Bolshevism’’— 
an accusation which can be regarded as 
nothing but sheer nonsense by one who 
has known Mrs. Mead or Miss Addams 
all these years. 

And as for the pulpit, we may be 


‘sure that if it should be intimidated 


into saying only smooth and sugary 
things, its influence would cease. 


A Great Handicap of 
Christian Missions 


Despite the fact that Christianity has © 
been in contact with Islam since the 
beginning of Mohammedan history, de- 
spite the heroic effort expended on mis- 
sionary hospitals, schools and colleges 
for Moslems, it still remains true that 
most Moslem minds are rigidly barred 
against the Christian approach. 

- Why? 

A Fear aecteal missionary in Persia, 
writing in a recent issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly, sheds a flood of light on the 
problem. He points out that, if any 
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religion is to commend itself to another 
people, it must have some distinctive 
element that their own faith does not 
possess. That Christianity has such a 
unique element in its Gospel of love, as 
revealed in Jesus Christ, this Christian 
missionary is absolutely convinced. 
And it is an element which stands out 
sun-clear in comparison with Islam. 

. But, we are reminded, it is precisely 
at this point of unique significance that 
the so-called Christian peoples have 
most signally failed. As the Moslem 
looks back over Christian history, the 
Crusades, first of all, leap to his mind. 
olathe tragic debauchery of religion 
run amuck, the Moslem sees none of 
that tender love of Christ which made 
Him reject the compulsion of the 
sword.’’ 

If only, in the thinking of the Mos- 
lem, the Crusades could be separated 
from true Christianity, it would be an 
incalculable gain. But, as this mission- 
ary trenchantly inquires, can we hope 
that the Moslem will separate the two 
when they are not separated even in the 
mind of Christians? ‘‘The Church has 
not renounced the Crusades. Still she 
vindicates them and champions them. 
Still they are taught with emotional 
sublimation in her schools and preached 


_ from her pulpits.’’ 


And even if the ancient Crusades 
could be forgotten, ‘‘there would be no 


forgetting the war just closed. Think- 
- ing Moslems are not so shallow as to 


blame that disaster on Christianity ; but 
they see clearly that during the World 
War Christianity stood for nothing bet- 
ter than Islam, for the Christian 
Church throughout the carnage put the 
stamp of divine approval on every cam- 
paign of every army.”’ 

In a word, in its defense of the use of 
armed force for the performance of the 


will of God, the Christian Church aban- 


dons its own Gospel and adopts almost 
the belief of Islam! 
Listen further to this missionary : 


‘‘If the principle of love that is em- 
bodied in the teaching of Christ were 
believed and practiced by Christians, 
the Moslem world would rub its eyes in 
amazement, and would seek the spirit- 
ual source of such sublime faith. . . . 
Until Christianity does believe the 
teachings of its Christ and dares to 
practice them, it will not win Islam. 
This would not mean the elimination of 
war; but it would mean the refusal of 
the Church of Christ to sanction, bless, 
and abet war, because of a sane convic- 
tion that there is a greater force by 
which every objective of the Kingdom 
of God can be accomplished.’’ 


Proving Cooperation Practicable 


A journey to Ridgewood, N. J., the 
other evening proved an unexpectedly 
gratifying experience. For in this 
suburban town of only ten thousand 
population we found an efficient Coun- 
cil of Churches, active, alert, exercising 
a vital influence on the community. 
Ridgewood is a living proof that sys- 
tematic cooperation, through a proper- 
ly organized council of churches, is en- 
tirely practicable even in the commu- 
nity that may not be large enough to 
employ an executive secretary. 

The Council is made up of official rep- 
resentatives, laymen as well as minis- 
ters, from each of the ten churches and 
the Y. M. C. A. of Ridgewood. It meets 
regularly once every month, spending 
an entire evening in considering some 
concrete matter affecting the Christian 
forces as a whole. On the evening when 
we were present, the question was the 
development of a program of religious 
education that would be more adequate 
for community needs. The previous 
meeting had planned for a concerted 
effort on the part of all the churches in 
presenting the claims of Christ upon 
all the people of Ridgewood at one time. 


What Ridgewood has done other com- 
munities can do! 
—S. M. C. 
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No Surrender on World Court Issue 


HERE is to be no letting up in the World 

Court campaign. The Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches, at its 
Annual Meeting in Minneapolis, December 8-10, 
took a fresh stand regarding American partici. 
pation in this international tribunal. It de- 
elared : 

“The single point on which a difference ap- 
pears to exist is so overshadowed by the vital 
importance of international judicial procedure 
that sincere effort should be made to reach an 
agreement upon this remaining point. Such ef- 
fort is required by the principles of friendly 
intercourse between nations.’ 

The following notable letter, signed by eight 
distinguished Christian leaders, may be re- 
garded as an expression of the sentiment of the 
overwhelming majority of church people: 


November 24, 1926. 
The President of the United States 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. President : 

We desire respectfully to let you know how 
earnestly we continue to feel in regard to ad- 
hesion by the United States to the Protocol of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The divergence between the reservations of 
the Senate and the conclusions reached by the 
Conference of the forty-eight nations, members 
of the Court, appears to be not great enough to 
justify the breaking off of the negotiations. We 
believe, moreover, that a friendly conference 


would bridge the differences and discover a pro- 
cedure which, without further recourse to legis- 
lation, would be mutually satisfactory. 

Millions of Americans, we believe, would be 
deeply grateful to you if you would find some 
method for such a conference. 

We earnestly believe that American adhesion 
to the Court is an essential step in the program 
for permanent world peace, as you have stated 
on more than one occasion, and that, without 
American membership, the Court cannot render 
its highest service. 

We are not willing to believe that American 
efforts for so many years for so noble an ideal 
are to end in failure. 

We still look to you for continued leadership 
in this matter. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 

S. Parkes Cadman William P. Merrill 

William T. Manning John A. Marquis 

Charles H. Brent 

William F. McDowell W. S. Abernethy. 


(Dr. Cadman is President of the Federal Council of 
the Churches. Bishops Manning and Brent are out- 
standing figures in the Episcopal Church. Bishop Me- 
Dowell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is Chairman 
of the Federal Council’s Washington Committee; John 
A. Marquis is Chairman of its Administrative Committee 
and General Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions. Dr. Merrill is President of the American 
Branch of the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches. Dr. Burton is General Sec- 
retary of the National 
Churches. Dr. Abernethy is pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C.) 


**And Thus to Renounce War’’ 


A Memorial to Congress from the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 


66FP\HE Executive Committee of the Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ in 
.America respectfully petitions you to take into 
favorable consideration the opportunity offered 
by the approaching International Disarmament 
Conference to render an invaluable service to 
the cause of permanent world peace. 

“This Committee suggests the desirability of 
a resolution authorizing the delegates of the 
United States to that Conference to propose as 
a fundamental basis for disarmament that all 
nations undertake by a general treaty to employ 
the processes of diplomatic negotiation, judicial 
procedures, arbitration and conciliation for the 
adjustment of all disputes and thus to renounce 
war as,a lawful method for the settlement of 
international difficulties. 

“This proposal would be peculiarly appro- 
priate to the Agenda of a Disarmament Confer- 
ence. For disarmament could then be carried 
forward with confidence of security. Large 
standing armies could then be reduced to the 
small forces needed to maintain internal order, 
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and navies could be placed upon a strictly peace 
footing. ° 


“Such a proposal would challenge the nations 


to respond whole-heartedly to the imperative 
lesson of the World War. Appeals to armed 
violence instead of to law and reason for the 
settlement of disputes should no longer be re- 
tained among the lawful policies of Govern- 
ments. 

‘‘There is a rising tide of conviction that the 
United States should stand unequivocally be- 
hind this policy.”’ 


Readers of the BuLLETIN will feel a sense of — 


loss in the death of Mr. Charles S. Crosman, the 
representative of the Five Years’ Meeting of 


Friends unon the Administrative Committee of 


the Council. Mr. Crosman died at his home in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., on December 18. THe had 
served for the last two years as Vice-Chairman 


of the Federal Council’s Administrative Com- — 
mittee and was one of its staunchest lay Sue 


porters. 


Charles E. Burton ~ 


Council of Congregational ~ 
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American and Japanese Children Learn Mutual 
Appreciation 


rt eae first shipment of 5,000 American ‘‘ Doli 
Messengers of Friendship’’ is already on 
its way to Japan. They will be received in 
Japan with all honors, according to a message 
received by Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, through Am- 
bassador Matsudaira, from the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. 

Under this plan American young people are 
sending thousands of 
Friendship’’ to take part, in the famous Jap- 
anese ‘‘F'estival of Dolls’? on March 8. Anyone 
who has ever been in Japan will readily under- 
stand both the unique significance of this occa- 
sion and the possibilities of making it contribute 
to better understanding between the East and 
the West. At that time the families bring out 
treasured dolls and for three days the little girls 
celebrate the festival in honor of home training 
and household ideals. 

The plan of sending the “Doll Messengers’’ 
was enthusiastically received by religious and 
educational leaders in this country, ‘who have 
seen in it a remarkable project for cultivating 
international appreciation between the children 
of Hast and West. The Japanese Department of 
Edueation, through a special committee, will 
welcome the dolls and distribute them through 
the public schools. 

The date for the last shipment has been ex- 
tended to January 20, 1927. 

Each doll will carry her tiny passport, giving 
her name and the name of the child or the group 
that has dressed her and prepared her for her 
journey, and also a ‘‘Message of Goodwill’’ 


“‘Doll Messengers of. 


written by the children themselves. Most of the 
dolls will be given to the eare of individual 
families and children in Japan. 

For the dolls chosen to represent the various 
states and cities even higher honors are reserved. 
From these state dolls will be chosen ‘‘Miss 
America’’ and .‘‘Miss America, Jr.’’ ‘‘Miss 
America’’ will be selected from dolls prepared 
by various high-school girls throughout the coun- 
try. ‘‘Miss America, Jr.’’ will come from the 
dolls prepared by elementary school children. 

A committee consisting of Mrs. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, Dr. John 
H. Finley of the New York Times, Miss Olive 
Jones, Principal of School Number 120, New 
York,-and Katherine D. Blake, Principal of Pub- 
lic School Number 6, selected forty-eight of the 
most attractive looking dolls to represent the 
forty-eight states. The dolls thus chosen will be 
placed in the Imperial Museum in Tokyo for a 
permanent record of this unique adventure. 

In many communities ‘‘farewell parties,’’ of 


an educational character are being held. Hun- 


dreds thronged the party to the Doll Messengers 
of Friendship in the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
December 18. The spirit of friendship was in 
the air. One thousand dolls were there, and 
their smiling faces and gay costumes bore silent 
testimonial to the joy that was theirs in being 
sent to Japan by the children of America as am- 
bassadors of goodwill to that distant land. An 
entire volume will scarcely suffice to tell of all 
the experiences and expressions of goodwill 
called forth by these messengers. 


‘SOME OF THE “DOLL MESSENGERS OF EN PaaS FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF OAK 
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At Last—The Facts About the Community 
Church 


NEW movement for local church union in 
rural areas is described in the report of a 
study made by the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, just published under the title, 
“United Churches,’’ by Elizabeth R. Hooker.* 
The report shows that all over the northern 
and western parts of the United States neighbor- 
ing churches have been combining forces, and 
new churches have arisen which offer their min- 
istries to all the religious elements of their com- 
munities and which draw their members from 
many denominations. The movement began at 
a time when concern over the declining country- 
side in New England had become acute and has 
developed rapidly. Most of the 977 united 
churches listed by the study in rural areas of 
the northern and western states have been 
formed since 1910, and the great majority since 
the World War. 

To a surprising extent these churches were of 
spontaneous local origin, arising out of the ini- 
tiative of lay leaders who had become convinced 
of the waste and ineffectiveness of small popu- 
lations attempting to support a number of 
ehurches. As a result a wide variety both of 
types of union and of methods of work was 
found. Four different types of union are dis- 
tinguished and compared in the report: the un- 
denominational church, not connected with any 
denominational body; the federated church, 
composed of units under two or more different 
denominational bodies; the denominational 
united church, with regular official connection 
with a single denominational body; and the 
affiliated church, under denominational leader- 
ship in certain matters, but independent of it in 
all other respects. 

Tried by the usual tests, united churches were 
found successful in several respects. They had 
an average membership that was high for 
churches in communities of comparable size. 
The average budget for local expenditure was 
also comparatively large, as was the per capita 
expenditure for local uses. The united churches 
paid good salaries, and thereby secured an un- 
usually high percentage of educated ministers. 
They had comparatively large Sunday schools. 
They appealed with uncommon effect to the sup: 
port of persons outside the membership and 
they were unusually successful, especially when 
they held the field alone, in serving their whole 
communities. Though their average benevolences 
were comparatively low, these were higher than 
those of their constituent churches had been be- 
fore union. 


*George H. Doran Co., Publishers. 
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If the extent, variety and vitality of the 
movement, as shown by the investigation, are 
somewhat unexpected, still more surprising is 
the relation discovered between united churches 
on the one hand and the denominations on the 
other. Many partisans of the ‘‘community 
church”’ have considered it a revolt against de- 
nominationalism; and it is generally supposed 
that most united churches are undenominational. 
But the study found in town and country areas 
of the North and West only 187 undenomina- 
tional churches, while it listed 312 federated 
churches and 528 united churches connected 
with denominations. It was also shown that, ex- 
cept under particularly favorable circumstances, 
the undenominational church was the least stable 
of the forms of union; and that many of the 


leaders of such churches confessedly missed the ~ 


kinds of assistance that denominational bodies 
regularly supply to their churches. 


Moreover, the relation of denominational offi- . 


cials and agencies to united churches, in spite of 
distrust and opposition on the part of some 
bodies and in certain regions, and by all bodies 
everywhere in particular cases, has been, on the 
whole, distinetly helpful. Many denominational 
leaders hold a strong and growing belief in the 
necessity of meeting local desires for union, and 
even of arousing such desires in communities 
where economic pressure endangers the life of 
competing churches. 

In the original promotion of local union in 
New England an important part was played by 
state interdenominational agencies. Such agen- 
cies, and sometimes agencies similar to one or 
the other of these, are now in existence, or have 
been active within a very few years, in twenty- 
five different states. They all have as one of 
their main purposes the prevention of new cases 
of competition in small places; and many of 
them also take regular measures toward the 
union of competing churches already in exist- 
ence. They usually exert their influence in favor 
of the denominational type of union. But the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches distrib- 
utes a model constitution for federated churches, 
and gives supervisory assistance of various kinds 
to undenominational churches. This federation 
has done much to prevent and eliminate compe- 
tition in the state of Massachusetts. The Ver- 


mont Conference of Denominational Superin- | 


tendents and Secretaries, moreover, has in the 


past ten years endeavored to eliminate competi- 


tion in ninety communities, and has attained at 
least partial success in all but nine of these com- 
munities. stay 
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SOME WINNERS OF HARMON AWARDS 
Left to Right: Palmer C. Hayden, Max Yergan, Virginia Estelle Randolph, A. A. Alexander, C. C. Spaulding, 
and James Weldon Johnson 


Distinguished Achievements by Negroes 


HE conferring, on New Year’s Day, of the 
Harmon Awards to Negroes in recognition 
of creative work aroused widespread comment. 
Many students of race relations believe that 
these awards mark an epoch of new emancipa- 
tion which will stimulate Negro people to make 
richer contributions in the several fields of hu- 
man endeavor. They will also stimulate white 
people, it is believed, to expect such achievement 
and fairly accord it recognition. 

The Federal Council’s Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations has been the agency 
for carrying out the administration of the 
awards. 

The first award in fine arts brought to light 
Palmer C. Hayden, a housecleaning jobber in 
Greenwich Village. While making his living 
doing odd work in general cleaning, he has de- 
voted his spare time for several years to his 
brush, and previously his art work has come to 
the attention of but few outside his circle of ac- 
quaintances. Hale Woodruff, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., won the second prize in fine arts, with five 
paintings, four of which were landscapes. 

James C. Evans, of Miami, Fla., a graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
given first award in science, his specific work 


‘being two theses presented for the bachelor’s 
' and master’s degrees in science. 


One of these 
determined a point, previously disputed, on the 
effect of the closeness of coupling on maximum 
signal in a regenerative network. W. A. Daniel, 
of Atlanta, Ga., was awarded second place for 
his social study on ‘“‘The Education of Negro 
Ministers.’ 

The first award in education was made to Vir- 
ginia Estelle Randolph, of Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia, for her original plan of adapting rural 
school programs to needs of Negroes in country 
districts of the Southern States, particularly 
their home life. Arthur A. Schomburg, of New 
York, was voted the second award because of 
his collection of publications and other literary 
material on Negro life and history. 

_ Countee Cullen, of New York, just out of col- 


lege, was given first award in literature for his 
volume of poems, ‘‘Color.’’ The second award 
in literature was made to James Weldon John- 
son, of New York, for editorial work on Negro 
spirituals and essays interpreting them. 

C. C. Spaulding, of Durham, N. C., was ae- 
corded the first award in business for his part 
in the development of life insurance among Ne- 
groes and his work in helping Negro enterprises 
toward a firm financial basis. A. A. Alexander, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, a building contractor, re- 
ceived the second award. 

The first award in religion was given to Max 
Yergan, of Raleigh, N. C., for his religious and 
social service to the native students and teachers 
in South Africa as Secretary of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A.’s of the United States 
among natives of South Africa. Bishop John 
Hurst, of Baltimore, Md., received the second 
award for his work in the development of edu- 
cational and religious organization among Ne- 
eroes in Florida. 

Juries of five, specialists in the type of work 
being considered, passed upon the entries in 
each kind of achievement. On every such jury 
at least one member was a Negro. Among the 
judges who acted were: John Hays Hammond, 
scientist and author; Edwin E. Slosson, chemist 
and editor of Science Service; Grosvenor Atter- 
bury, architect; Henry G. Leach, editor of the 
Forum; John H. Finley, editor of the New York 
Times; Paul Monroe, director of the Interna- 
tional Institute; Sam A. Lewisohn, financier; J. 
E. Spingarn, author and literary critic; Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite, poet and editor; Dean 
William A. Boring of the School of Architec- 


ture, Columbia University, and H. S. Dennison, 


President of the Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

The single award of $500 offered to the white 
or colored person making an outstanding con- 
tribution toward improving relations between 
the two races was given to Will W. Alexander, 
of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Alexander, a Southern 
white leader, is executive director of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation. 
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Commemorating the Adoption of Prohibition 


HE proposal made by the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council at its Oc- 
tober meeting that Sunday, January 16, should 
be utilized in such ways as pastors find wise for 
emphasizing the moral and spiritual significance 
of the policy of prohibition is meeting with 
widespread favor. This date marks the comple- 
tion of seven years of national prohibition. 
Without attempting to prescribe any stand- 
ardized procedure for observing the day, the 
Council has invited the cooperation. of various 
denominational agencies and councils of churches 
in calling attention to the occasion. Several of 
the larger denominations, including the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., the Northern 
Baptist Convention, the Disciples and the 
Christian Church, are passing on the suggestion 
to all of their pastors and, in this connection, 
ealling attention to the pamphlet, ‘‘Yes, ‘It’s 


the Law,’ and It’s a Good Law,’’ by Nolan R. 
Best, recently published under the general aus- 
pices of the Council. — 

Another event of outstanding importance in 
the movement for law observance and the sus- 
taining of prohibition is the meeting of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee of One Thousand, which is 
being held in Washington on January 6, just 
as this BULLETIN goes to press. At the banquet 
addresses are to be made by Senator William H. 
Borah, Senator Morris Sheppard, General Lin- 
coln C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury; William Green, President of the Am- 


erican Federation of Labor; Honorable Curtis | 


D. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, and Colone 
Raymond Robins. . 
The meeting is being planned under the gen- 
eral direction of Mr. Fred B. Smith, who has 
given such vigorous leadership to the movement. 


What the Map of Cooperation Shows 


ANY people think of federation as an en- 

terprise affecting only the national church 
bodies. This is but a fragment of the picture. 
The ideal has taken root widely in states and 
local communities. 

There are now state councils of churches with 
full-time executives in the following states: 
California, Massachusetts, Ohio and Connecti- 
cut. Pennsylvania\ has a part-time secretary 
and is planning for immediate advance. New 


York and New Jersey have recently organized. 


councils with the approval of their respective 
state denominational bodies, not fully function- 
ing as yet, but just now giving promise of dis- 
tinct advance. In Kansas and Minnesota state 
eouncils of churches are in a formative stage. 

There are home missions councils officially 
representing the missionary boards in Montana, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Idaho, Colorado, Wisconsin, Western Washing- 
ton, Northern California, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont have interdenominational 
commissions of the home mission secretaries, 
doing good work in adjusting the churches to 
each other in competitive fields. 

In more than forty cities there are councils 
of churches which have had full-time executive 
secretaries. They are: 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Atlantic City, N. J. 
Moorestown, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Portland, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 


At least eight cities have part-time or volun- 


tary secretaries for councils of churches, as 


follows: 


Fresno, Cal. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Springfield, Il. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Erie, Pa. 

New London, Conn. 


Several scores of smaller communities have 


councils of churches without executive direction, — 


but regularly organized on a basis of official 
representation of laymen as well as pastors from 
the various churches, in not a few cases carrying 
on important cooperative projects. 


OLD TESTAMENT PICTURES 


A series of twelve colored pictures of Old 


Testament scenes, of unusual beauty, has been 
produced by the Pilgrim Press, Boston, as aids 
in religious education. Church schools will find 
them most useful. They come in two sizes; 
posteard size, fifty cents a set; large size for 
classroom use, six dollars a set. 


_ tions of a prominent Detroit minister. 
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Hammering Out a Program of Community 
Cooperation 


oi ae problem now is not the spirit of co- 
operation—that we have at last—but the 
technique of cooperation.’’ This remark by Mrs. 
John Ferguson before the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches set the 
keynote of its annual meeting at Minneapolis, 
December 8 to 10. The three days were given 
over to a study of practical ways of moving 
ahead in making interchurch cooperation more 
of a vital reality in the local community. 

The long series of addresses usually heard at 
ecclesiastical gatherings was conspicuous by its 
absence. The sessions, with the exception of two 
public meetings, were conducted on the discus- 
sion basis. It is doubtful if there has ever been 


‘a church assembly or convention at which a 


larger percentage of those in attendance con- 
tributed out of their own experience to the com- 
mon body of information which was brought to 
bear upon the problems under consideration. 
Was the subject ‘‘The Obstacles to Coopera- 
tion in the Community ?’’ Upon it were brought 
to bear now the experience of a pastor, now the 
experience of the executive of a local federation 
of churches, now the experience of a denomina- 
tional superintendent of missions. Perhaps the 
subject was ‘‘What can be done by cooperation 
to secure better standards for motion pictures ?’’ 
Now one heard the experience of the chairman 
of the Federal Council’s Committee on Drama, 


then the experience of a Y. M. C. A. secretary, 


then the experience of the secretary of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America. Or the discussion turned to the rela- 
tion of the Church to industry and in quick sue- 
cession came the observations of the Federal 
Council’s Industrial Secretary at the time of 
the recent confusion in Detroit, then the reac- 
Out of 
this process of the give-and-take of discussion 


emerged, in almost every case, a clearer insight 


into many-sided and difficult problems confront- 
ing the Churches. 

\ The emphasis on the discussion method did 
not mean, however, that the usual pronounce- 
ments of policy were wholly lacking. On not a 
few of the more urgent contemporary social is- 
sues resolutions were introduced from the floor. 
The most important had to do with prohibition, 
war and peace, lynching, relations with Mexico, 
Asiatic exclusion, the World Court, marriage 
and divorce. In each ease, the resolution, after 
a single reading, was referred for detailed con- 
sideration to a large Business Committee, in- 


eluding one representative of each constituent 


communion. Debate from the floor was re- 
served until a definite recommendation was pre- 
sented by this representative group, and as a re- 
sult a common mind was reached without se- 
rious difficulty on most of the issues that were 
raised. 

In the international field, the most significant 
resolution was that which authorized a me- 
morial to Congress to instruct the American 
delegates at the approaching Disarmament Con- 
ference to propose that all nations adopt a gen- 
eral treaty to employ only judicial or arbitral 
procedures in the case of disputes ‘‘and thus to 
renounce war as a lawful method for the settle- 
ment of international difficulties.’’ This, it was. 
pointed out, would provide ‘‘a fundamental 
basis for disarmament’’ and make it possible to 
reduce armies and navies to the small forces neec- 
essary to maintain internal order. 

That the United States should in no ease re- 
sort to intervention in Mexico was a proposal 
which was adopted without a dissenting vote. 
Continuance of the educational campaign 
against the present discrimination against Ori- 
entals in our immigration policy was also unani- 
mously approved. 

No disposition was shown to relax efforts in 
behalf of American entrance into the World 
Court. The declaration on this subject asserted 
that the difference between the American Sen- 
ate and the other nations was on a ‘‘compara- 
tively unimportant point,’’ which must not be 
allowed to prevent American support of this 
great international effort to build up an effec- 
tive judicial tribunal for the settlement of dis- 
putes between nations. 

Early action was taken urging upon Congress 


‘more effective measures for the enforcement of 


prohibition and more adequate appropriation of 
funds for this purpose. This resolution was at 
once telegraphed to Washington, where it was 
personally conveyed to the federal authorities 
by Bishop William F.. McDowell. 

Grave protest was registered at the indiffer- 
ence to the alarming increase of lynching and 
more effective legislation was called for. Pro- 
vision was made for a thorough study of present 
conditions affecting the welfare of the family, 
with special reference to divorce, within the 
next few months. 

More important, perhaps, than the official res- 
olutions were the ‘‘findings,’’ which undertook 
to gather up the general tenor and spirit of the 
discussion on plans and methods of cooperation 


_in the community. They are printed in full on 


another page. 
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MINNEAPOLIS A GENIAL Host 


All who attended the meeting were warm in 
their appreciation of the perfect local arrange- 
ments made by the Minneapolis Council of 
Churehes. The Hennepin Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church left nothing to be desired for 
comfort and convenience. The Walker Gallery 
of Sacred Art, in which the sessions were held, 
furnished an inspiring setting which could be 
afforded by no other church in America. 

The fellowship dinner at the Hotel Curtis, un- 
der the auspices of the Minneapolis Council of 
Churches, was a notable occasion, attended by 
six hundred people. Bishop John M. Moore, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee; Dr. John 
A. Marquis, Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee; Mrs. John Ferguson, President of 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, and 
Honorable Carl E. Milliken brought thought- 
provoking messages on the necessity for cooper- 
ation. The public meeting on the evening of 
December 9, in the great auditorium of the Wes- 
ley Methodist Episcopal Church, was attended 
by an audience of over two thousand. The ad- 
dress of Miss Lucey Gardner, the organizing 
genius of the Conference of the British Churches 
on Politics, Economics and Citizenship, added 
an international touch, and Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man was at his inimitable best in his interpreta- 
tion of the ideals and aims of the Federal Coun- 
cil. 

That the interest in the gathering extended to 


other than Protestant groups was evidenced by 
the presence of Rabbi Mindon, who brought 
greetings from American Jewry and expressed. 


deep appreciation of the work of the Federal — 


Council’s Committee on Goodwill between Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

Various luncheon gatherings brought special 
interests to the fore. One of the most important. 
of these was a conference of representatives of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on the Church 
and Social Service and the Minneapolis Coun- 
ceil of Churches with some of the Christian labor 
leaders of the Twin Cities. There was a con- 


ference also between members of the Committee 


on Financial and Fiduciary Matters and Min- 
neapolis bankers. The Editorial Council of the 
Religious Press met to plan for the meeting of 
religious editors to be held next spring. One 
luncheon period was devoted to a consideration 
of the program of Near East Relief. 


One of the happy aspects of the meeting was 


the evidence of the efficiency and influence of., 


the Minneapolis Council of Churches. It fur- 
nished a concrete illustration of the value of 
that community cooperation which was all the 
time being discussed. It is safe to say that no 
one left the city without a clear impression of 
the new strength that has come to the religious 
forees of Minneapolis from its Council of 
Churches, under the wise and trusted leader- 
ship of A. F. Benson, its President, and Irvin 
E. Deer, its Executive Secretary. 


Calling the Nation to the Bible 


4 hese reading of the Gospel of St. Luke in 


January and the Acts in February, as pro- _ 


posd by the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Evangelism, is meeting with hearty response all 
over the country. The American Bible Society 
is cooperating through its various depositories 
by providing copies at a cent a copy. The local 
federations of churches in the different cities are 
helping the movement forward. Several of the 
cities are arranging to have the appropriate 
chapter read each day over the air. 

Rev. Jesse M. Bader, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee appointed at Northfield to carry forward 
this Bible reading plan simultaneously in all 
denominations, has done splendid work. Last 
year his own denomination, the Disciples of 
Christ, used more than 100,000 copies of The 
Acts in the month of February. Twenty-eight 
denominational papers have already carried ref- 
erence to these readings and urged their pastors 
to undertake the matter in the local churches. 
The Secretaries of Evangelism of several of the 
denominations have sent out leaflets indicating 
the theme of the chapter to be read each day, 
and Dr. R. A. Hutchinson, Secretary of the 
United Presbyterian Home Mission Board, is 
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also sending a plan of analysis for each chapter, 
which includes these questions: 


‘‘What is the principal subject of this chap- - 


ter? 

‘‘Ts there in this chapter any example for me 
to follow? 

‘* Any errors to avoid? 

‘‘Any duty or command to obey? 

‘‘ Any promise to claim? 

‘‘Any prayer for me to follow?’’ 


In some cities, the Y. M. C. A.’s have taken’. 


up the matter, asking their entire membership 
to share in it, and women’s organizations are 
making house-to-house canvasses to place these 
little books in the hands of all the people. 

The extent of the response to this plan for 
Bible reading is indicated by the fact that the 
American Bible Society reports that it has al- 
ready circulated more than a million copies of 
the Gospel according to Luke and the Acts of 
the Apostles. It is doubtful whether any under- 
taking of recent years has done so much to focus 
nation-wide attention upon the central place of 
the Bible in the whole life of the Church as this 
plan of the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Evangelism. 
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**Without Known Precedent’’ 


HE Committee on Goodwill between Jews 

and Christians has had a strenuous fall sea- 
son. The proposal for cooperation between 
Jews and Christians, once broached, proves 
crowded with unsuspected possibilities, none of 
which compromises in any way the integrity or 
loyalty of either faith. 

The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in New 
York, ‘was the scene of a giant meeting on Sun- 
day, December 5, on which the New York Times 
editorially commented as being ‘‘ without known 
precedent.’’ General John J. Pershing, Mr. 
Louis Marshall, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Bishop 
William T. Manning and Major General John 
F. O’Ryan were the speakers. It was held in the 
interests of the hungry Jewish population of 
Eastern Europe. Credit for its organization 
and promotion is shared by the Cathedral and 
the American Christian Fund for Jewish Re- 
lief, under the direction of Rev. Edward Law- 
rence Hunt. The Federal Council’s committee 


was in warm cooperation with the meeting. The 
editorial in the Times further said, in part: 
“The very fact that Catholic and Protestant 
came together with the Jew in support of this 
cause must have an effect that will reach across 
Europe to the Urals and be felt especially in 
the land where above all others the spirit which 


was shown in this meeting should have the full- 
est expression. It is an example that should be 
followed in every community in America, where 
the Jews have always been, as General Pershing 
said, ‘in the forefront of charitable work,’ for, 
whatever the amounts contributed may be, it is 
the exemplification of the Christian spirit that 
will most mightily work toward the release of 
the Jew from the restrictions and persecutions 
to which even today he is still subject in some 
parts of the world. 

‘‘“What this event signifies is not alone food 
for the starving, relief for physical suffering, 
saving the lives of children; it proclaims on the 
part of our foremost citizens and churches of all 
denominations a freedom from the prejudice 
which has followed a race for centuries. The 
words which Dr. Cadman spoke as a message to 
the world from the ‘mother church,’ as he ealled 
it, will be gratefully heard’ wherever that race 
feeling still lingers.’’ 

On the recommendation of the Committee on 
Goodwill between Jews and Christians the Fed- 
eral Council’s Administrative Committee has 
appealed for a more considerate treatment of 
Jews in Roumania and the statement has been 
transmitted to the church authorities of that 
country. 


SPEAKERS AT THE MASS MEETING IN THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN: THE DIVINE. LEFT TO RIGHT: MAJOR 


_ GENERAL JOHN F. O’RYAN, DR. S. PARKES CADMAN, RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM T. MANNING, LOUIS MARSHALL, 
} ; GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
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Heard at the Federal Council Meeting in 
Minneapolis 


66f§OW to achieve the Christian solidarity 

necessary to build the Kingdom of God 
and at the same time not to threaten freedom 
and local autonomy, that is the great problem 
for the Churches at this hour. The Federal 
Council of the Churches is the answer of the 
American Churches to this question. The day 
it was born was an epochal day in the Christian 
Church. It has revealed to us how much of a 
common mind there is in Protestantism on the 
things which matter most. When the Church 
has achieved a larger unity, then—and not till 
then—will it be able to exercise a moral au- 
thority which nations will heed. Then and not 
till then will it have its true power in unifying 
human society and keeping the world at peace.’’ 
—8. Parkes Cadman. 


‘In the world at large, the day of the clan is 
passing. We begin to envisage a world-wide ¢o- 
operative humanity. In such a day any denom- 
ination defeats the real purpose of its existence 
if it stands apart, itself a little clan, pursuing 
a life separate from that of the others.’’—Bishop 
John M. Moore. 


“Tf the Church is to have any real influence 
on our industrial life, it must have courage. It 
must expect to be misunderstood at times and 
eriticized. It must pay the price of sympathy 


with the labor movement—or else forfeit its hold 


on the working masses as tragically as it has 
been forfeited in Germany. The Church had 
better make occasional blunders than timidly 
abdicate the field.’’-—Worth M. Tippy. 


‘‘The greatest gain that the Churches have 
made in our generation is the new consciousness 
that there are great things which the Christian 
Churches are set to achieve which they can never 
achieve separately. There was a time when the 
Churches were competitors. That time is pass- 
ing. The greatest factor in bringing the better 
situation about is their association in bodies like 
the Federal Council and local councils of 
churches.’’—John A. Marquis. 


“‘The American people, according to recent 
government figures, while constituting but six 
percent of the population of the globe, are con- 
suming thirty percent of its products and man- 
ufactured goods. That is ground for some sober 
reflection in the American Churches.’’—Carl E. 
Milliken. 


‘“‘The reason we are making such slow prog- 
ress In church cooperation. is because denomi- 
national officials are not holding up the prac- 
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tice of cooperation as one of the great tests of 
a successful pastor in the several denominations. 
When the Methodist district superintendent be- 
gins to ask not simply how many new members 
of Methodist churches the pastor has secured, 
but also how much he has cooperated in com- 
munity programs with the other pastors, then 
we shall really get ahead. When the Baptist 
state superintendent inquires of Baptist pastors 
not merely how much money they have raised 
for Baptist projects, but also to what extent they 
have shared in interdenominational undertak- 
ings with the other churches in the same town, 
then the cooperation of which we talk will be- 
come a reality. The responsibility cannot be 
delegated to the Federal Council; if the denom- 
inations really meant what they said when they 
created the Federal Council, it is the solemn 
duty of all denominational officials themselves 
to help educate their constituencies in the spirit 
and practice of cooperation.’’—Orlo J. Price. 


‘A few months ago I stood one day in West- 
minster Abbey at the tomb of the young Un- 
known Soldier. He died because the politicians 
told him that thereby he would help to make an 
end of war. I crossed the street to the Houses 
of Parliament and heard sixty million pounds 
voted in new taxation for the British Navy. 
Similar incidents can be observed in France or 
the United States. Is it any wonder that hosts 
of young people all over the world are in a state 
of almost chronic revolt against the complacency 
of their elders toward war!’’—Walter W. Van 
Kirk. 


“There is no magic for producing Christian 
citizenship or law enforcement. We can’t get 
it by making more laws. In the last analysis, 
we shall get it in proportion as we educate the 
individual to say, ‘I gladly surrender some of 
my rights for the sake of a better social life.’ ’’ 
—Dan B. Brummitt. 


“SHARE WITH OTHERS”’ 

A significant development in connection with 
the observance of National Thrift Week, which 
has been promoted for several years by a large 
eroup of social, religious, industrial and educa- 
tional organizations, is the designation of Jan- 
uary 23 as ‘‘Share with Others’’ Day. A ‘‘Share 
with Others’’ Committee-has been constituted, 
with Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman as Chairman. Other 
members of the Committee represent the depart- 
ments of education in stewardship in the var- 
ious denominations. 
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Students Face Christian 


ie ® who are tempted to believe that the 
present student generation has lost its grip 
on reality and is fox-trotting itself into oblivion, 
should have been in Milwaukee during the 
Christmas holidays listening to the 2500 under- 
graduates of our American colleges discussing 
the question, ‘‘What Resources Has Jesus for 
Life in our World?’’ No one who was a part 
of this National Student Conference, called to 
meet under the auspices of the Council of Chris- 
tian Associations, can ever again doubt the moral 
integrity and the soul sturdiness of the young 
people there assembled. 


On New Year’s Eve, on the streets of Mil- 
waukee, there was a vast throng of pleasure- 
seekers crowding into the theaters, boisterously 
celebrating the passing of the Old Year and the 
coming of the New. On that same night Dr. G. 
A. Studdert Kennedy, known around the world 
as “‘Woodbine Willie’’, was speaking to those 
2,500 students in the municipal auditorium on 
““The Meaning of the Cross’’. One got the im- 
pression as these discussions continued that here 
was a group of students who would rather be 
right than be popular. They were blissfully 
unconcerned about the charges of ‘‘radicalism’”’ 
hurled at them by an unthinking press. Their 
one concern seemed to be an uncompromising 
loyalty to the teachings of Jesus. 

The international-mindedness of these stu- 
dents was everywhere in evidence. The oneness 
of humanity and the universality of Christ were 
stressed by nearly every speaker. <A reception to 
American students, with the foreign students 
acting as hosts, was one of the most dramatically 
inspiring incidents of the Conference program. 
There they were, students from the ends of the 
earth, from India, China, Japan, Africa, Europe, 
North and South America, fellowshipping to- 
gether without any apparent consciousness of 
that racial snobbishness that has been the curse 
of civilization for centuries. When it came to 
declaring themselves on the race issue, only 


eleven students were willing to say that some: 


races were inferior to others and for that reason 
“should be kent in their places.’’ On the other 


hand, hundreds of students voted in favor of 
‘the proposition to deny to no one of any race 


any privilege claimed for themselves on their 
respective campuses. 

As in other student conferences, protests were 
made against the militarization of the mind of 
America. The ballot on the proposition with 
regard to participation in future wars was not 
half as significant as was the almost unanimously 
expressed conviction from the platform and from 
the floor, that war was unchristian and that it 
was the duty of followers of Jesus to set them- 
selves like steel against the whole war system. 
These students seemed determined likewise to 
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express their mind on industrial matters. Only 
38 students were willing to affirm that the cap- 
italistic system was in accordance with the 
teachings of Jesus, while 57 went to the other 
extreme and said that communism was nearer 
the ideals of Jesus. Between these two positions, 
there stood the main body of the conference, in- 
sisting that production be placed not upon a 
profit but upon a service basis. 385 students 
formally pledged their support to the American 
labor movement. 

In the Milwaukee Conference there was a 
reaching out for that personal religious life 
without which all of these utopias will ever re- 
main far up in the skies. What made this Mil- 
waukee Conference of unusual significance was 
a recognition on the part of the students there 
of a spiritual kinship with Christ which will 
register itself in the life of the world long after 
the Conference itself has been forgotten. 

Water W. VAN Kirk. 


COURT UPHOLDS RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
IN SCHOOL TIME 

The constitutionality of the legislative act 
which authorizes the religious instruction of pu- 
pils in public schools one hour a week during 
school hours outside the school buildings was 
unanimously upheld in New York State by the 
Appellate Division, on January 5. 

The decision was in the test case brought by 
Joseph Lewis, President of the Free Thinkers’ 
Society, against Dr. Frank P. Graves, State 
Commissioner of Education, to compel him to 
discontinue the plan used in White Plains as 
-well as in the 130 cities and villages of the 
State. 

The attack on the laws was made on the 
eround that. the practice violated one of the 
fundamental provisions of the Constitution, 
declaring that the Church and State shall remain 
separated, and that it was also in conflict with 
the compulsory school attendance law, which the 
Commissioner of Education is required to en- 
force. 

Counsel for Dr. Graves argued that not to 
permit the absence of children from regular 
school classes to attend their church schools 
would be an interference with religious liberty 
and that no pupil was required to attend the 
chureh classes without the consent of the par- 
ents. 

John R. Bushong filed a brief for the General 
Committee on week-day religious instruction of 
White Plains, which declared that to hold the 
law unconstitutional ‘‘would be a direct blow to 
the training of American youth, contrary to fun- 
damental public policy, and would amount to 
moral anarchy.”’ 
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A Course for Group Leaders 


HE announcement of a training course for 

leaders of discussion groups, to be offered 
during the coming semester (February 2-May 
27, 1927), under the joint auspices of the Hx- 
tension Department of Columbia University and 
‘“‘The Inquiry,’’ marks a new step in making 
more widespread The Inquiry’s concern for ere- 
ative group relations. The demand for this 
course has arisen from those who from their re- 
lations with such groups have felt the need of 
a new technique in handling committees, con- 
ferences, classes and assemblies. 

Recent educational developments have height- 
ened the appreciation of the opportunities for 
individual growth latent in group relationships. 
A new belief in and demand for the creative 
use of experience has made us discountenance 
merely passive relations in class or business 
meeting. <A realization also that life gains much 
of its significance through creative participa- 
tion in common enterprises, whether of thought 
or action, has put our organization in a new 
light. All this had served to make insistent the 
demand that our group relations in committee 
meeting or class period be made to yield results 
in individual enrichment and socially effective 
action. 

This course offers to leaders of groups the op- 


portunity to participate in a search to discover, 
clarify and appraise the processes by which their 
own groups may be brought to yield the utmost 
in personal and social values. The course is con- 
ducted on a graduate basis, giving three points 
of eredit, but on approval of the instructor is 
open to those without college degrees who are. 
qualified for the work by special experience. 

The two-hour weekly class period led by Pro- 
fessor Harrison Elliott will consider the condi- 
tions and underlying theory of the effective 
functioning of organized groups, and discussion 
as a process for securing full and intelligent 
participation. In addition to the weekly session 
of the class, every student is expected to take 
responsibility for field work in connection with 
one or more local groups. The Inquiry, in ¢o- 
operation with interested organizations, will as- 
sist students in finding such opportunities in 
the field of their special concern. The weekly 
class period will come on Thursday afternoon 
from four to six at Columbia. The smaller con- 
ferences will be arranged to suit the convenience 
of those concerned. 

Further information about the course may be 
secured from the office of University Extension, 
Columbia University, or from The Inquiry, 129 
East 52nd Street, New York. 


Church Women Make Interracial Plans 


T THE Interracial Conference at Eagles 

Mere last September, attended by white and 
Negro women from both the South and the 
North, a Continuation Committee was appointed 
to study the various recommendations and to 
publish them as a working program. 
' “Realizing that interracial action must be 
preceded by interracial thinking,’’ says the 
statement, ‘‘we find that the women of our 
churches need to learn to work with, rather than 
for, the Negro. We believe that existing church 
organizations constitute the best channel for 
creating this attitude.’’ 

‘‘Forced housing segregation’’ is condemned 
as ‘‘unspiritual and undemocratic.’’ Church 
women are urged to take a definite stand against 
such segregation in their community. 

Other suggestive proposals include the follow- 
ing: “‘We urge that preventive measures against 
lynching be adopted, and that ready cooperation 
be given those in control of such situations; 
that an open forum be secured in the daily pa- 
pers and press generally to create proper senti- 
ment and right public opinion. 

‘‘In view of the limitations of opportunities 
for Negro women in employment we suggest that 
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groups of women be encouraged to become aware 
of conditions in industry and in other forms of 
employment in their communities and states. 

‘“Interracial committees of church women can 
do a great service for their communities by: 

‘“Becoming informed of the facts concerning 
Negro children in the community ; 

‘““Keeping in touch with the juvenile courts, 
and insisting that Negro children receive the 
same thoughtful attention and care that is given 
to children of other races; 

‘“Tnsisting on the appointment of Negro pro- 
bation officers ; 

““Securing provision for recreational opportu- 
nities for Negro children, through playgrounds 
and organizations for training, culture, and 
team work, such as the Scouts, Camp Fires, Girl 
Reserves and Hi Y’s; 

‘*Hnecouraging deputations of white and Ne- 
gro women to sit through trials of boys and 
eirls in the interest of justice and for the con- 
sideration of all factors involved.’’ 

The growing interest of church women in all 
parts of the country in the movement for inter- 
racial cooperation is one of the most hopeful 
signs of a better day. 
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| Have the Laboring Men Deserted the Churches? 


By Artuur EH. Hout 
Professor in the Chicago Theological Seminary 


S° much has been said concerning the lack of 
opportunity which the Church has with labor 
that it seemed wise to ascertain if possible 
whether the churches in Chicago were completely 
isolated from the ranks of labor. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the in- 
dustrial policies of the United States have had 
a very marked effect on the church affiliation of 
the labor groups. Manifestly, during a period 
when the new labor for our industries is re- 
eruited from Southern Europe you will find that 
these people have their affiliations in this country 
with the Catholhe and Jewish churches and not 


_. with the Protestant churches. On the other 


hand ' during periods when our new labor 
is recruited from Northern Europe and Eng- 
land and the British Isles these laboring 
men will be found to ally themselves with the 
Protestant churches. Especially is this true of 

the Negroes who come from the South. They are 
filling to maximum capacity some of our largest 
Chicago churches. 

We are interested in finding if the percentage 
of laboring men in the churches is less than the 
general percentage of laboring men for the whole 
city. On this point these statistics are available 
for the city as a whole. The United States cen- 
sus gives the following percentages for Chicago’s 
population : 


BROS CROINAD 6 0. 2-0. cance ca one ce deb bude 5.4% 
mmmetibess “MON |. .....-_---<2-c--cecnceeeebeee dence 8.6% 
te Mere tte el oo ee oe a oe | 21.0% 
Menege Manual |.) ..62 02.2. k ooo eek ee 20.6% 
Mimsiiled Manual -.....:.. 1.2.5... 36.7% 


Recently a study was made of ninety-six Chi- 
eago churches to find out the vocational distribu- 
tion of their membership. From this study the 


following figures are available: 
" ' 


), 


Total number of churches studied...... 96 
Average membership .............-............ 230 


Mrates constituted .:......-...-.-.-2---<-0 42.0% 

Of those gainfully employed: 

Professional workers constituted........ 9.0% 

Business men (all employers, owners, 
managers and executives)...............- 6.8% 

Mierie@al Workers 2... cc.c2. cies cde solediece 31.7% 

SIC OT 1 Sn 17.3% 


Mireiiled, Manual ..s..-..2-2.20 eens 18.1% 
Members of Labor Unions (of.all male 
members gainfully employed).......... 16.0% 


In order, that we may now get the significance 
of these figures, another table will be helpful in 


which side by side we place the figures for society 
_ at large in Chicago, and for the membership of 
_ the churches: 


City as a ‘ Church 
whole Membership 
Oe Sete eet ac. Professional .2..2.:.-i:: 9.0% 
Sy eee Business Men .............. 6.8% 
ALAN GER ede he Aerial sae 31.7% 
Ugo anacn ob nage Skilled Manual.............. 17.3% 
SOA poeta Unskilled Manual............ 18.1% 


From this comparative table it appears that 
while wage earners make 76 percent of Chicago’s 
total gainfully employed population, they com- 
prise 67 percent of the gainfully employed 
church members. It would appear that profes- 
sional people join the church in greater propor- 
tion to their total numbers than any other voca- 
tional class; that clerical workers come next, 
that skilled workers follow; then comes the busi- 
ness man, and last, with about the same general 
average as the business man, comes the unskilled 
worker. 

This survey, it must be understood, relates to 
churches of white membership. If the colored 
churches were represented as well, it would make 
a decided difference in the figures pertaining to 
the unskilled and skilled laboring groups. 

From this study certain conclusions can be 
drawn: 

Union membership instead of being a bar to 


_chureh membership, stabilizes the laborer and 


increases the chances that he will participate in 
community organizations, the church included. 

The greatest enemy to church membership is 
not affiliation with union labor.but the disorgan- 
ization in personal life which comes from the 
migratory tendency of the unattached laborer. 

There does not seem to be any great revolt of 
organized labor against the religious organiza- 
tions. The church membership is fairly repre- 
sentative of society as a whole. 


A COUNCIL FOR NEW YORK STATE 

The effort to bring the New York State Coun- 
cil of Churches to a place where it can function 
effectively is receiving considerable encourage- 
ment. There is a state-wide sense of need for 
local cooperation and the realization is dawning 
that this need can be met only if there is a 
strong State Council. A meeting in Utica, Jan- 
uary 24-26, is to discuss the present status of 
the churches in New York State, with careful 
inquiry as to what competition there is in local 
areas as well as in state work and what neg- 
lected areas there are. This inquiry will be fol- 
lowed by a still more thorough consideration as 
to what is to be done about it, involving the 
question of what changes in attitude and spirit 
are required as well as what sort of organiza- 
tion is necessary. 
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Cooperation—Frill or Fundamental? 


By Ross W. SANDERSON 
Executwe Secretary, Wichita (Kan.) Council of Churches 


yee old antipathies are pretty nearly dead. 
We have almost none of the dogmatic type 
of preaching which seeks to prove that every 
other church is wrong save ours only. We are 
willing nowadays to admit that there are diver- 
sities of gifts, differences of emphasis, varieties 
of religious experience, but the same spirit. In 
a negative sense we have arrived at peace. But 
often it is the peace of an armistice or of mere 
passivity rather than the active, constructive 
unified impact of the entire church on the life 
of the community. 

We venture the opinion that not many years 
from now the individual minister will be judged 
not merely by reason of his success in his own 
church, or as a leader in his own denomination, 
or as a citizen of his own community, but also 
as one who is able to bring together his brethren 
in the ministry for active Christian enterprises 
in the community. The time must come when 
we shall see that the work of the various con- 
eregations and of the various denominations in 
a community ought to interlace into a close ec- 
celesiastical fabric, which would insure that the 
strength of every type of church life should be 
available for every other type of church life, 
and that those churches which are weak should 
be able to draw on the strength of those churches 
which are strong. \ 

Our problem now seems to be to do several 
things: : 

First, to Christianize, in some active sense, the 
relationships of the churches themselves. There 
is no ill-will among the churches, but there is a 
lack of positive, mutual goodwill functioning in 
common enterprises jointly planned. We have 
made wholesome and encouraging beginnings, 
but we have only begun. We work yet pretty 
largely in detachments rather than in a united 
army. 

Second, to train up a generation of cooper- 
ators, who will regard cooperation in the re- 
ligious life of the community not as an extra, a 
frill, an interruption or a hindrance, but as cen- 
tral, basic, essential. The cooperative movement 
will advance very little until the number of ac- 
tive cooperators is increased. There are two 
places where this increase must be noticeable. 
One is in the ranks of the local pastors. Fortu- 
nately the history of all cooperative community 
enterprises is that the type of pastors in com- 
munities where there is an increasing measure 
of cooperation shifts perceptibly. Only a coop- 
erative type of pastor can survive in a coopera- 
tive atmosphere. The progress of cooperation is 
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both a cause and an effect of the increasing co- 
operativeness of the pastors. Another equally 
important place where cooperation is needed is 
at the ecclesiastical top. We have a strong sus- 
picion that a large number of the ecclesiastical 
leaders of America have entered, such movements 
as the Federal Council or the International 
Council of Religious Education, either without 
adequate knowledge of the implications of such 
entrance, or with their fingers crossed. They 
have wanted to be courteous, gentlemanly. They 
would by all means avoid rudeness. Yet their 
hearts are not really in the cooperative enter- 
prise. It would be a braver and a franker thing | 
if they said so, out loud, in all courtesy, but 
without evasion. On the other hand, in the most 
unexpected quarters, there is a genuine hunger. 
for the spread of the cooperative spirit. 

We venture the opinion that the denomina- 
tional ecclesiast of the future will cease to be a 
denominationalist first of all, and will become 
a person whose primary interest is in the King- 
dom of God. As a matter of fact, the interests 
of Methodism or Presbyterianism or Congrega- 
tionalism in Jonesville are entirely secondary. 
What really matters is the progress of the King- 
dom of God. The time will surely come, and 
is probably already at hand, when the leaders 
of three denominations like these will find it 
their first duty not to perpetuate churches, not 
to finance ministers, but first of all to see that 
the religious interests of the people of Jonesville 
are served, When the bishop and the moderator 
and the superintendent begin to pass the word 
down the line that cooperation is not a hind- 
rance, but a matter of central importance, then 
pastors will regard such organizations as a coun- 
cil of churches not as an interruption and a 
problem, but as an instrument in the economy 
of the Kingdom. 

Looked at from the day-to-day standpoint, we. 
make tedious progress. Looked at from the 
standpoint of the decades, it is encouraging even 
to be able to affirm such ideals. Not long ago 
it would have been futile to enunciate such doe- 
trines. Now the only criticism which they re- 
ceive is as to the felicity or infelicity with which 
they are expressed. -Almost all of us are think- 
ing in the same direction. That in itself is prog- 
ress, and is the earnest of greater progress yet 


to come. 


(The author of the above article is a careful 
student. of community life and has had unusual 
success in developing interchurch cooperation.) 

pide a Editor. 


_ everything in our power. 


the breach wider. 
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The Way to Reconciliation 


What Jesus’ View Means for International Issues of the Hour 
By Rev. Raymonp C. Knox, D. D. 
Chaplain of Columbia University 


St. Matthew 5:23-24. ‘‘Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remember- 
est that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother and then come and offer thy gift.’’ 


F ALL the sayings of Jesus, this is one of 

the most notable. It states precisely when, 
and under what circumstances, our worship is 
acceptable to God. Life, it is sometimes said, 
consists of two major duties—our duty toward 
God and our duty toward man. But to Jesus, 
life was not thus divided into two compartments. 
According to His teaching, worship and conduct, 
faith and action, were inseparably related, and 
the striking thing in His declaration is this— 
that He makes the performance of our duty to- 
ward God begin with the performance of our 
duty toward man. Here He puts conduct first 
and worship as proceeding from it. The first 
requirement of religion is, He says, to be recon- 
ciled with man; for then and then only, can we 
be reconciled with God. To overcome the dif- 
ferences, the misunderstandings, the animosi- 
ties, which estrange men from each other, and 
to establish fellowship and goodwill—this is in- 
dispensable. Unless this is done, worship is of 
no avail. If this is neglected, we cannot ap- 
proach God. 

““Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.’’ 

And to achieve this supreme good, to be rec- 
onciled with God through reconciliation with 
men, Christ demanded that we be willing to do 
We must hold noth- 
ing back. We are not to be deterred by false 
pride or a wrong sense of honor ; for when what 
is called pride or honor is made an obstacle to 
brotherhood, it is both false and wrong. We 
must be ready to forgive, not once or seven times 
seven, but until seventy times seven; for it is 
God’s nature to forgive and we are to be like 
Him. If another has injured us, we are not to 
retaliate, to ‘‘get even,’’ by giving back as good 
—or as bad—as we received; for such action 
does not lead to reconciliation. It simply makes 
And evil is not to be over- 
come with evil, but evil with good. 

Herein is the meaning of those difficult say- 
ings which we have from Christ; to go the sec- 
ond mile, to turn the other cheek, to give to the 
man who takes your coat, your cloak also. They 


are all for the object of changing foe into friend, 


of healing the divisions which separate men, and 
of effecting reconciliation. Christ did not teach 
a negative, obstructive pacifism, neither did He 
ignore facts. Rather, He put in the foreground 
the positive purpose of adjusting all differences, 
of creating goodwill and active fellowship, and 
He demanded that everything be done to attain 
this end. 
RECONCILIATION vs. WAR 

Is not the great task which confronts us to- 
day to do even that which Christ directed; 
namely, so to overcome the differences, the fric- 
tions, the animosities, the antagonisms among 
men, that we may live together in peace and 
really know God’s reign on earth? Whatever 
may have been the necessity or justification of 
war in the past, we realize now that if we leave 
anything undone to prevent the outbreak of war 
in the future, we cannot be held guiltless. For 
war is like a forest fire. It starts in the under- 
brush of bad feeling among men, in the disputes 
and controversies that are not reconciled. When 
such dry tinder is there, the slightest spark may 
lead to a conflagration which sweeps everything 
in its path; as a single shot in a Serbian vrilage 
was the beginning of a war that spread over a 
continent, that leaped across the seas and en- 
veloped us in the flame. Fire wardens have their 
place to watch and to extinguish the fire as 
quickly as they can whenever it breaks out; but 
—to apply the principles of scientific forestry— 
it is still more important to remove the condi- 
tions and the causes which may at any moment 
make possible the outbreak. 

But to remove the bad feelings, the unrecon- 
ciled differences, the inflammable material, 
from which wars arise, are we willing to follow 
the principles of Christ? That is the question 
we all must face. There is no escape from it. 
‘‘He that is not with Me is against Me,’’ says 
Christ, ‘‘and he that gathereth not, scattereth.”’ 
Either we must be willing to seek every means, 
to devise and plan, to leave nothing undone to 
adjust disputes and issues whenever they: occur, 
and so have peace; or else we can leave them to 
gather and grow and at any time bring blood- 
shed, probably on a more terrible scale than 
that which we have known. 

It was Herbert Spencer who once remarked 
that his reason for thinking that the human race 
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would finally go right, was that they first tried 
every way of going wrong. It has taken us 
many years to learn our lesson, but now there 
are signs appearing which indicate men are find- 
ing the way of going right. They are beginning 
to see and to apply the principles of Christ. 


RECONCILIATION—AND THE WoRLD CouRT 

As one promising sign, there is the proposal 
to establish a Permanent Court of International 
Justice. For some nations it is already estab- 
lished, and they have signified their willingness 
to have recourse to it. This Court cannot, and 
does not, undertake to deal with all the causes 
which produce war, but it does represent a tre- 
mendous advance as an instrument for peace. 
It embodies the principle, undeniably the prin- 
ciple of Christ, that whenever there are disputes 
among the nations, the first effort shall be to try 
to reconcile them, by due process of law. If in- 
ternational law is only in its formative stage, 
it provides the means for its growth. Interna- 
tional law will grow as all law does, as cases are 
tried and as justice is sought. 

Shall we use this as one potent agency for re- 
conciliation in cases which involve us? That is 
yet to be decided. For, of course, we see dif- 
ficulties. A court is not infallible. Shall we 
take the risk that it may make mistakes? Sup- 
posing, it is asked, the Court renders an opin- 
ion or a decision affecting what is termed ‘‘a 
vital issue?’’ Are we willing to hear it and to 
abide by it? Shall we give up our right to de- 
termine our policy for ourselves? 

Yes, Christ’s principles are hard, especially 
when we come to apply them. They do not al- 
ways conform to worldly wisdom. They involve 
risk and sacrifice just as they did in the days 
of the early disciples. ‘‘Safety first,’’ it has 
been said, ‘‘is a good motto for a bank or a rail- 
road, but a poor motto for a Christian man or a 
Christian nation.’’ 

But if we believe our conduct is right, why 
not trust in that right and in our ability to dem- 
onstrate it? If our conduct is wrong, why not 
learn it, and then make it right? Why not hear 
the decision and play the game? No eivilized 
man who has a dispute with his neighbor, how- 
ever vital the issue, thinks his independence is 
surrendered or his home compromised if, instead 
of drawing a pistol, he has the case settled by a 
court of law. And why is it not the highest 
mark of honor and the true exercise of freedom, 
when a nation is so civilized that it is willing to 
do likewise ? 

RECONCILIATION—AND LocaRNO 


Again, no more enheartening scene has ever 
occurred in history than that which was recently 
witnessed at Geneva. The accredited spokes- 
men of two nations—and we do not overlook the 
splendid part of the representatives of other 
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nations also—came together to pledge, with 
guarantees, that hereafter they would reconcile 
all differences by peaceful measures; if possible 
by law, but if law was inadequate, then by con- 
ference and mutual adjustment. The two na- 
tions for which they spoke had long been at en- 
mity. They had recently faced each other as 
bitter foes on the field of battle. No doubt in 
each land the feelings of animosity, even of 
hatred and revenge, are not fully allayed. 
Nevertheless, these men were willing to declare 
before the world that henceforth their countries 
would, whenever issues arose, accept the means 
and the measures of reconciliation and peace. 

Well did Briand says: ‘‘A country does not 
become great in history only by the heroism of 
its sons on the fields of battle. Countries be- 
come greater if, in the difficult times of stress, 
they can be patient and demand of justice to 
settle rights and wrongs.’’ To which Strese- 
mann fitly rejoined: ‘‘It cannot be the purpose 
of a divine world-order that men should direct 
their supreme national energies against each 
other.’’ 

Perhaps their efforts may fail. Perhaps, in 
time of stress, the forces of reaction will prove 
too strong. Perhaps the human spirit, though 
it has seen the vision, may flag. Perhaps the 
voices of criticism and cynicism will drown these 
first clear pleas for peace. The question is, who 
will hold up the hands of those who have done 
this epoch-making thing for peace? The first 
step on the road to reconciliation has been taken. 
Who will strike hands of Helpfulness and friend- 
ship with those who have at least begun? 

RECONCILIATION—AND THE WAR DEBTS 

“‘Tf thou bring thy gift to the altar and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, leave thy gift, and go thy way; first be 
reconciled to thy brother and then come and 
offer thy gift.”’ That our worship and our 
conduct may be acceptable to God, according to 
this direction, there is one situation which we 
are in duty bound calmly and candidly to con- 
sider. The ‘‘aught’’ which some seem to have 
against us today has to do with the war debts. 

Money is so often a cause of strife, sometimes 
separating families and the closest friends. It — 
touches a nerve that is always sensitive, and 
which is easily inflamed. Insofar as the war 
debts are a political and financial question, they 
are a subject to be discussed elsewhere. But 
they have given rise to the need of reconciliation 
between us and others, and this is a matter in 
which we must strive to follow the teachings of 
Christ. Were we not to consider what, in this 
instanee, is the course that brings reconciliation, 
it would simply mean that we decline to apply 
His principles to an actual issue and condition. 
And without His guidance we may struggle in 


the dark. 
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As others view us, our present policy does not 
seem generous. They see our wealth; America, 
the richest nation in the world, with unprece- 
dented prosperity, while they are struggling 
with bankruptcy, heavy taxation, and unemploy- 
ment. Tourists report we are sometimes called 
unpleasant names, that newspaprs deride us, 
that we are thought to be taking advantage of 
others’ misfortunes. 

Now, all this does not appear to us to be fair. 
We know that we wanted to be lenient. And 
under these circumstances it is easy to feel re- 
sentful. If they revile us, we can revile them. 
If they call us grasping, we can call them un- 
grateful. For did we not come to their aid when 
they were exhausted? Have we not contributed 
thousands of dollars to supply them with food 
and to restore their homes? Let them put their 


_. Own house in order, spend less on armaments, 


and stop throwing stones at us. 

But is this the way to be reconciled? Will 
“hitting back’’ do anything except make the 
chasm wider? If there ever was a time when 
we as a nation needed to heed Christ’s teaching, 
it is demanded of us now! Do we not need to 
show the spirit of Him Who declared that evil 
is not to be overcome with evil but with good; 
whose clear direction was, ‘‘first go, be recon- 
ciled to thy brother and then come and offer 
thy gift’’? 

The situation is difficult and bewilderingly in- 
tricate. There may be, and are, legitimate dif- 
ferences of opinion. We respect the probity of 
those who are their advocates. But just be- 
cause there are these varied views, because the 
subject is complex, shall we not therefore con- 
sider it—reconsider it and try to solve it in the 
light of the teachings of Christ? 


Says the Secretary of War at the time when 
the loans were originally advanced: ‘‘In July, 
1918, a year and four months after we entered 
the war, our troops began to take an effective 
military part in the struggle. During that pe- 
riod the British, the French, Italians and Bel- 
gians wasted and devastated by the struggle 
from 1914, continued to hold the lines while we 
drilled and got ready behind them. Much of the 
money we supplied was for the purpose of mak- 
ing that possible. It took the place of our army, 
which was not ready.’?’ We may make a dis- 
tinction between the amount advanced prior to 
the armistice and the amount loaned afterward. 
We can show, by a technical, financial computa- 
tion, that the present discount value of the en- 
tire sum is equivalent to a substantial cancella- 
tion. Nevertheless, in the course of sixty-two 
years we now intend to collect the whole amount 
of the principal, with approximately as much 
again added as interest. 

Here is the crux of the whole matter, the 
cause of the present estrangement, which needs 
to be reconciled. If we are ready to reconsider, 
to make reconciliation our foremost aim, we can 
surely trust the people of this nation to act with 
their accustomed generosity and fairness, and 
the breach shall be healed. Probably nothing 
else would so regain for us the place of moral 
leadership as to be willing now to reconsider and 
to be reconciled. 

“*Tf ye love Me,’’ says Christ, ‘‘keep My com- 
mandments.’’ ‘‘Why call ye Me Lord if ye do 
not the things that I command?’’ ‘‘Of those to 
whom much has been given, much shall be re- 
quired.’’ And the greatest among nations, 
as among individuals, shall be the one that 
serves. 


No Intervention in Mexico 


ARBITRATION, not intervention, was rec- 

ommended by the Executive Committee of 
' the Federal Council of the Churches at its Min- 
neapolis meeting as a solution for the differ- 

ences that now exist between the United States 
and Mexico. 

The resolution is as follows: 

“In view of the gravity of the situation per- 
taining to relations between the United States 
and Mexico on account of differing interpreta- 
tions of certain sections of the Constitution and 
the laws of Mexico relating to land ownership 
and oil and mineral rights, as evidenced by the 

_ official correspondence of the two Governments 
released November 24, 1926, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America holds that some method of 
peaceful settlement can and should be found, 
either by further direct negotiations or by con- 
ciliation, arbitration or judicial procedure.’’ 
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This means uncompromising opposition to 
war with our Southern neighbor. The time 
surely has come when even the thought of war 
to protect foreign investments should be abso- 
lutely unthinkable. 

This resolution has been conveyed to the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of State, with an accom- 
panying letter, expressing the interest of the 
Churches in the maintenance of friendship with 
Mexico. 

A more comprehensive statement giving the 
factual data essential to an impartial under- 
standing of the present situation in Mexico is 
being prepared by the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill 
and may be expected to appear shortly. This 
document will undertake to set forth the condi- 
tions out of which the conflict over oil and min- 
eral rights in Mexico has arisen and to inter- 
pret the issues at stake. 
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Christ’s Rebuke to Intolerance 


By Rev. Grorge M. PEacock 


Our forefathers worshiped on this mountain, but you Jews say that the place where people 
must worship is at Jerusalem.—John 4 :20 


ERUSALEM is the place for worship; no, 
on Mount Gerizim is the holy temple. There 

is but one Church, and that is mine. There is 
but one nation, and that is mine. There is but 
one party, and that is mine. There is but one 
class, and that is mine. The Nordic is the race 
of destiny, the sole possessor of moral worth 
and physical fitness. Such are some of the slo- 
gans that reveal the widespreading and deep- 
rooted influence of the baleful dragon of intol- 
erance. 

There must be an end of the Jerusalem- 
versus-Gerizim spirit. Men must minimize their 
differences and exalt their agreements. Un- 
essential things must be overlooked, and only 
the vital seriously considered if the Church, if 
America, if the world, is ever to become the 
Kingdom of our God and of His Christ, that He 
may reign forever. 

This does not mean that men must not cherish 
convictions, and defend them at all hazards and 
against all comers, for progress can only come 
through the efforts of those who have the cour- 
age of their convictions and carry them through 
into their conduct. But our convictions should 
be enlightened ones, convictions that are in tune 
with the spirit of the age. Those who hold 
them should not refuse to behold the beauty and 
virtue that abide inthe convictions of others. 

Cardinal Mercier of Belgium was a citizen of 
the world. His heroic defense of the rights and 
liberties of his countrymen made his name a 
household word wherever on the face of the 
earth there flamed a light on the altar of free- 
dom. Recently he died, a strict, uncompromis- 
ing Roman Catholic. The Paulist Fathers of 
New York loaned their radio station for a me- 
morial service, and amongst the speakers were 
a Protestant Episcopal Bishop and a Jewish 
Rabbi. Said the one, ‘‘This prelate was an 
honor to all Christendom.’’ Said the other, 
‘‘The dead cardinal’s parish was humanity.’’ 

We ourselves may witness the same miracle 
of tolerance, of goodwill on a smaller scale. 
When death comes, and raw, bleeding souls cry 
out for solace and succor, when hearts are laid 
bare and sophistries avail no more, the small 
matters that divide us at all other times are for- 
gotten, and into the one church there press 
people of differing faiths and people of no faith. 
Many of them dare not enter it at any other 
time, but now they are one, and the world be- 
lieves that Jesus was God-sent, and Christianity 
is kept alive in our midst. For a few brief mo- 
ments at least, Christ is all and in all, and God 
is glorified, and humanity is uplifted. 
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After all, of what avail is this obstinacy of 
intolerant opinion of which we so loudly boast? 
How foolish is intolerance in the light of his- 
tory and experience! Men were once convinced 
that the earth was flat, and the Church perse- 
cuted those who said it was round. Yet today 
we laugh at Voliva, and deem him mad. Not so 
very long ago the masses believed in witchcraft 
and hated witches, and the Chureh hounded the 
people on to burn or hang or stone the suspect- 
ed ones. Yet today we regard this once-honored 
crusade as a hideous blot upon the fair fame of 
Puritan New England. About seventy years 
ago, pioneers of thought were hissed and howled 
at and mobbed because they proclaimed that 
slavery was sin. 


We hurl at the head of every would-be re- 


former epithets like Bolshevist, Red, Socialist 
and anarchist. We regard certain ideas or cer- 
tain organizations or certain institutions as 
divinely ordained and absolutely essential to 
existence. Yet it may be that in one hundred 
or even fifty years from now the ordinary citi- 
zens of a world-wide federation of peoples will 
wonder at the inadequateness and the faultiness 
of what we now so ignorantly worship. 


By the Tories of Revolutionary days George 
Washington was regarded as a radical, whereas 
we know him as essentially conservative. By his 
foes of Civil War times Abraham Lincoln was 
dubbed anarchist, breaker of the Constitution, 
child of the devil. Today we know him for what 
he was—one of the sanest, most sympathetic, 
most prophetic children of God that ever walked 
the earth. The men who pose as the modern 
saviors of society and regard everything in 
present practice as of everlasting divine ordina- 
tion, if living in 1776, would have fought with 
the Hessians, and would have looked upon the 
Constitution as the most infernal product of the 
lowest depth of hell. 


By reason of the passage of time and the en- 
lightenment of opinion, all things change. The 
radical of today is the conservative of to- 
morrow. What was once revolutionary is now 
the prop of civilization. Every improvement in 
conditions, every reform of institutions, has in 
its day been denounced as subversive of all that 
is worthy, yet often comes to be a commonplace 
of existence. 


Let us have convictions by all means, and let 
us also possess tolerance and abound in good- 
will, and so follow Jesus, and worship God the 
Father with a spiritual worship. (Abridged 
from the Congregationalist.) 
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Motion Pictures as an Ally of the Church 


By Caru E. Mmiiken 


ys oe from the part motion 
pictures are playing in the 


tion with the program of educa- 
tion and worship, motion pictures 
in the regular theaters will serve 
the cause of religion more and 
more. Take ‘‘Ben Hur,’’ now 
being shown. It is a photoplay 
of the time of Christ reverently 
made, artistically and dramatic- 
ally developed—a _ spectacle of 
spectacles—and yet a true me- 
dium of religious expression. 

I have watched the crowds at 
its showings and invariably there 
is a silence of respect for the 
theme and its characters, and 
people go away quiet and thoughtful, conscious 
of having heard a sermon which will not allow 
itself to be forgotten. 

That picture alone will be shown to countless 
millions in every quarter of the earth. It will 
go on the backs of animals and of men into re- 
gions where even missionaries have hardly gone. 
It will be seen in the frozen regions of the 
North, and in the jungles. Every man who sees 
it will understand, because pictures speak a lan- 
guage all men know and understand. 

No preacher in all his lifetime could ever 
reach one-tenth the people such a picture will 
reach. It is only one of a number of such films. 
These are concerned with religious themes or 
with themes in which the church is vitally in- 
terested—international amity, understanding 
between races and between creeds, daily serving 
the cause of the church. 


HONORABLE CARL E, MILLIKEN 


Comprehensive studies of the 
effects of the motion picture are 
now being undertaken by sociol- 
ogy and psychology departments 
of some of our great universities. 
We want to acquaint ourselves 
with the facts as to how we may 
guide the screen dramas in the 
future, so that they may help 
realize the great principles of 
Christianity in our social life. 
These studies will not only reen- 
force the knowledge which we al- 
ready possess, namely, that the 
motion picture is a tremendous 
attitude-forming power, with im- 
measurable influence upon the 
habits and ideals, the customs and 
costumes, the hopes and ambitions of countless 
men and women, but also will show clearly how 
this power may be directed even more forcibly 
to the upbuilding of those things we consider 
most worthwhile. 

All about us in the laboratories of our com- 
munity life the type of citizenship in the next 
generation is being determined. Strong as we 
may count the influence of home, church, and 
school upon the maturing child, the fact remains 
that the character of the average child—the 
average citizen of tomorrow—is largely deter- 
mined by the net composite influence upon him 
of the life of the community in which he lives. 

And make no mistake about the powerful 
part played by the motion picture in that med- 
ley of community influence which in the aggre- 
gate sways for good or ill the attitudes, the opin- 
ions, and eventually the character of our youth. 


Youth Speaks Out 


HE student retreat on international rela- 
tions held at Ohio Wesleyan University early 
in December, under the auspices of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill, demonstrated the fact that the 
undergraduates of our colleges and universities 
are doing some serious thinking on international 
issues. Ohio State, Hiram, Muskegon, Denison, 
Wooster, Mount Union, Western Reserve, Miami, 
Oberlin, Otterbein and Heidelberg were among 
the institutions sending delegates to this retreat. 
The statement on findings was prefaced with 
these significant paragraphs: 
“Wirst: That the Church should condemn 
war and the war system and should organize its 
members in campaigns for constructive policies 


and measures for permanent world peace, and 
wh 


| 


in time of war should take active measures to 


promote peace. 


“‘Second: That the Church should consist- 
ently adhere to the teachings of Jesus and in so 
doing should never participate in war.”’ 

The following resolution was adopted: 

‘That the United States should enter the 
World Court on an equality with other nations, 
and accept the jurisdiction of the Court, and 
that the President take steps toward a discus- 
sion conference on conflicting issues.’’ 

The very constructive suggestion was made, 
‘‘That study groups be formed on all campuses 
for the purpose of stimulating general interest 
in international affairs, and that students be en- 
couraged to enroll in college courses in the field 
of international relations.’’ 
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Polish Churches Get Together 


HAT seemed nearly impossible until last 

year, the union of the Polish evangelical 
churches, was accomplished, November. 11, in 
Vilna. Six evangelical churches, namely; the 
Polish Lutheran Church, the German United 
Church, the Evangelical Church of Augsburg 
and Helvetian Confession in Galicia, the Evan- 
gelical United Church in Silesia, and the two 
Reformed Churches have found an agreement 
by forming a Federal Council, consisting of 
sixteen members. The task of this Council is 
to avoid misunderstandings and tension between 
the different Polish Churches which were so 
strongly separated hitherto by national and con- 
fessional antagonism, and to further the com- 
mon tasks of Protestantism in Poland. 

The history of the former efforts toward 
union had been a history of splittings and mu- 
tual mistrust. The first attempt goes back to the 
Synod of Kozminek, in 1555. But ever and ever 
again the antagonism between the Lutherans and 
the Reformed in the doctrine of the Holy Com- 
munion was an unsurmountable obstacle. 

In the new Poland, the different Polish 
churches were led imperiously to a new effort 
toward union. Various attempts have been 
made in recent years under foreign aid, includ- 
ing efforts by Sweden and by the World Alli- 
ance for Internationa] Friendship through the 
Churches. These preliminary efforts have led 
now to the formation of a Federal Council 
whose conclusion \ has been sympathetically 
acknowledged by the Polish Government and 
whose importance for Polish Protestantism can- 
not be exaggerated. 

Italian Leader Coming 

Pastor Guido Comba, one of the most bril- 
liant leaders of the Waldensian Church in Italy, 
is to arrive in this country this month for an 
extended Visit in the interests of the Waldensian 
cause. American church people will doubtless 
take advantage of the opportunity that will be 
afforded by the Waldensian Aid Society to hear 
from Pastor Comba how the Protestant Church 
in Italy is faring under Mussolini. 

Dr. Adolf Deissmann, of the University of 
Berlin, who was expected in this country late 
this month, has been stricken with malaria, 
while carrying on archeological investigations 
in Asia Minor, and it is feared that his coming 
will be delayed on that account. 

Studying Austrian Institutions 

Under the auspices of the Central Bureau, a 
thorough survey has been made by experts of 
the welfare institutions conducted by the 
churches of Austria. As a result, a number of 
recommendations have been made, looking to- 
ward the complete reorganization of the work 
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along modern, scientific lines, and the financial 
rehabilitation of the various institutions. The 
Central Bureau is not satisfied with the prospect 
of meeting recurring deficits, and wishes that 
aid be given in such a way that complete self- 
support may be assured. To carry out the com- 
plete program, long-term loans in the amount of 
$90,000 are necessary, and as a start the Bureau 
has included $30,000 in its budget for 1927. 
This fund, if secured, to be loaned through the 
proposed Evangelical Credit Association. 
Nationalism Hinders Czech Federation 


Nationalism, rather than denominationalism, 
is the chief obstacle to cooperative work in Hu- 
rope, according to a Czech publication. Thus, 
in Czechoslovakia, the German Protestant 
Church has so far refused to enter the church 
federation being formed there. The reason 
given by the German leaders is that such a move 
on their part would be interpreted as a dis- 
avowal of the national aims of the German pop- 
ulation of Czechoslovakia and an acceptance of 
their present political status within the Czecho- 
slovak republic. Inasmuch, however, as the 
German minority is now represented in the 
ministry of the Czechoslovak government, it is 
hoped that the church leaders will not allow the 
politicians to show a greater degree of coopera- 
tion than they are willing to exercise them- 
selves. 


INTERCESSION FOR MISSIONS 


Friday, March 4, 1927, is announced as the 
Day of Prayer for Missions. For years women 
of America have observed the first Friday in 
Lent as a day of prayer. In 1927, the observ- 
ance will be world-wide. In the response to the 
call issued by the Council of Women for Home 
Missions and the Federation of Woman’s Boards 
of Foreign Missions, letters have been received 
from Great Britain, Europe, China. Japan, In- 
dia, Korea, and other lands revealing the longing 
of the hearts of the women of the world for a 
world’s day of prayer for missions. 

A special program, ‘‘Pray Ye Therefore,’’ has 
been prepared. Orders should be sent at an 
early date to denominational headquarters. 

From about 650 cities and communities con- 
tributions made on the Day of Prayer last year 
were sent to the office of the Council and the 
Federation for work among Farm and Cannery 
Migrants, Women’s Union Christian Colleges in 
Foreign Fields and Christian Literature for 
Women and Children in Mission Fields. To 
these three objects suggested for gifts in 1926 
there is added a fourth object for 1927—Reli- 
gious Work Directors in Government Indian 
Boarding Schools. 
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Sisn-Posts on the Road to Unity 


By Rev. Lynn Haroutp Hoveu, D. D. 
Pastor, Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit, Michigan 


I it not true that by the majority of Christian 
people unity has been considered as a lovely 
dream rather than as a moral responsibility? 
And is it not also true that, until we remove the 
thought of unity from the realm of romantic 
revery to the realm of the categorical imperative, 
no very substantial progress can be made? 
Changing what we have put in the form of ques- 
tions to the form of a definite assertion, we may 
say that only when the matter of unity is put 
squarely and remorselessly upon the conscience 
of Christian men and women is there hope for 
definite achievement. 

The moment we put the matter in this way, 
voices of honest objection begin to be heard. 
Most of them in one way or another come at last 
to this: the Christian freedom of the individual 
is more important than the solidarity of the 
Christian Church. It is quite clear that those 
who believe that the freedom of the Christian 
man is the great matter in religion and those 
who believe that the corporate life of the 
Church is the thing of essential significance do 
have a way of taking up their position on the 
opposite sides of what seems to be a very deep 
chasm. 

But surely it is not too much to say that those 
who emphasize solidarity have a stake in the in- 
tegrity of the individual. And surely it is also 
true that the apostles of freedom have a deeper 
interest than they sometimes understand in the 
corporate life. It is important that each group 
shall see the meaning of the thing for which the 
other contends. And it must be said quite 
frankly and without hesitation that no type of 
corporate life which does not protect the in- 
tegrity of the individual can ever command the 
conscience of a man who understands the mean- 


ing of freedom. 


This leads us directly to the questions as to 
what sort of unity can actually become a moral 
imperative to all types of Christian men and 
womer. We can at least attempt to suggest the 
lines along which the answer to this question 
must move. 


1. There is possible an increasing wnity in 
the matter of doing the will of Christ in the 
world. The great Conference on Life and 
Work, held in 1925 at Stockholm, did, to be 
sure, lift many matters concerning which it is 
not possible for Christian men and women at 
present to see eye to eye. But it would scarcely 
be claimed that there are insuperable barriers 
here. As men think together and work together 
these things tend to become clearer and clearer. 
A general agreement as to the great matters of 


individual and corporate ethics does not seem 
an impossible consummation if we really submit 
ourselves to the spirit of Jesus and actually set 
about doing His will. 

2. The matter of the contents of the Christian 
faith as a great body of doctrine at once brings 
us into the region of controversies which have 
almost devastated the Christian Church. To be 
sure, the historic churches, Greek, Latin, and 
Protestant, do have a great body of doctrine to 
which historically at least they have in common 
borne witness. The personality of God, that 
richness of the divine life which has been ex- 
pressed by the doctrine of the Trinity, the dead- 
liness of sin, the deity of our Lord, the great 
act of redemption upon the cross, the new life 
here and the immortal life after death; these are 
among those assertions which belong to the 
trunk of the tree of the Christian Church before 
the branches begin to separate. And it would 
seem fairly clear that any corporate life of the 
mind of the Church must include these posi- 
tions. Yet we must admit that many sincere 
men and women who are most eager to accept 
the leadership of Christ and to crown him Mas- 
ter and Lord do not find it possible to give per- 
sonal assent to all these positions. And they 
cannot be made to feel moral responsibility for 
a type of unity which would involve them in 
intellectual dishonesty. 

The moment we discover the way to a method 
of corporate witness in matters of faith which 
leaves room for the necessary freedom and 
growth of various types of individuals, the 
moral responsibility for unity will be recognized 
by multitudes who at present find themselves 
cold in the presence of the whole discussion. 

3. The expression of unity by means of the 
whole order of worship and through ecclesias- 
tical organization and activity brings us im- 
mediately into fiercely contested areas. On the 
one hand, it is clear that a tremendous force 
would be released by the Church upon the world 
if there were possible a genuinely corporate ac- 
tion in all these regards. On the other hand, 
it seems equally clear that there are structural 
differences in men’s requirements in respect of 
worship and organization which are indicated 
definitely enough when we observe on the one 
hand the gracious and noble ritual of the Angli- 
can communion and on the other the character- 
istie worship of the Society of Friends or when 
we compare the highly articulated organization 
of an Episcopal communion with the theory 
and practice of the Congregational groups. Is 
there any fashion in which we can secure a 
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really corporate expression of the life of the 
Church in these regards and at the same time 
provide for the difference and variety whose 
requirement is clearly illustrated by the prac- 
tices of the groups to which we have just re- 
ferred? 

It is not impossible here, too, that we may 
evolve a method whereby a great corporate wit- 
ness is united with a frank acknowledgement of 
freedom on the part of various groups to sup- 
plement this witness in common by such indi- 
vidual forms of worship or such freedom from 
forms as shall express the quality and the genius 
of these particular groups. And may not even 
problems of organization and all the subtly 
difficult matters in connection with the ministry 
be approached in the same fashion? At least 
it is clear that the moment we approach these 
matters with such a method a vast body of moral 
conviction is released in favor of corporate wit- 
ness on the part of the Church which is quite 
unavailable under any other conditions. 

The truth, of course, is that every communion 


of the Christian Church bears witness to some 
aspect of Christian reality which all the others 
need. Only together do they represent the full 
round of Christian faith and life. Indeed it 
may well be that mutual appreciation is the 
next step toward unity. The capacity for spirit- 
ual appreciation and appropriation has the very 
genius of organic unity in it. It is in this 
fashion that we become part of the whole body 
of Christ in the world. 

And that very experience gives us a new 
apprehension of our moral responsibility in 
respect of the unity of the whole Church. Every 
time you produce an individual Christian whose 
life can only be satisfied by the witness of all 
the communions of the Christian Church, you 
have taken a step of the utmost strategy in 
respect of the corporate life of that invisible 
Church whose unity is in the mind and heart of 
Christ Himself. And when there are enough 
of such men and women the practical steps in 
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making that inner unity visible and impressive 


will inevitably be taken. 


If War Should Come? 


By 8. RaupH HarLtow 
Professor in Smith College 


Be these days, when it is so easy to adopt reso- 
lutions on the evil of the war system, it would 
be a real step forward if the understanding 
could get abroad that, however divided we of 
the Church may seem to be over the war ques- 
tion, we are united in asserting that loyalty to 
Christ comes before loyalty to Caesar. 

Most of our war resolutions leave loopholes 
through which any good Christian can jump 
into active participation in war, and through 
which most of them will surely go when the 
bugles call. One question of great moment is 
what the attitude of the Church will be in war- 
time, should war come, toward those who refuse 
to participate. 

Believing in the sincerity of those whose con- 
science sends them into battle, is the Church 
willing to admit that the conscience of others 
might send them to prison for refusal to take 
part in what the Federal Council has ealled 
‘‘the most ruinous organized sin which mankind 
now faces’’? Would the Church hold that for 
them the supreme duty was to God as God spoke 
to them? Would it sustain that right before the 
nation. and the world? It is the issue of Christ 
or Caesar. 

I suggest, for the consideration of church as- 
semblies, presbyteries, councils, conventions, 
houses of bishops, and other church bodies, some 
such resolution as the following: 


‘We are agreed that war is utterly abhorrent 
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in method and spirit to the Christ we seek to 
serve. We hold steadfastly to the principle that 
Christ has the supreme right to our loyalty, and 
that the welfare of the whole human family is 
of greater importance than loyalty to any one 
group. 

‘““We recognize, because of the nature of 
modern warfare, and our increasing under- 
standing of all that is involved in applying the 
way of Jesus to all our relationships, that some 
of our fellowship can no longer participate in 
modern war and remain true to their conscience 
in Christ. 

‘“We assure to all such our loyal support of 
their right to such a stand. We pledge our- 
selves to stand by them in peace and in war, as 
they seek to remain loyal to their Christian. 
conviction and their willingness to pay the price 
that such a stand may involve.’’ 


More than 700 women, representing the Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions, 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Association of University Women, the 
Y. W. C. A., the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the National League of Women Voters 
and the National Women’s Trade Union League, 
met in Washington, D. C., December 6-10 for the 
ee Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
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Educational Evangelism 


By Joun W. SHackForp, 
General Secretary, Sunday School Board of the M. E. Church, South. 


Le ea pastors may achieve their largest suc- 
cess as evangelists on the platform as the 
leaders of great revival services. Some may ac- 
complish their largest work as pastor-evangel- 
ists in personal visitation. Others may discover 
that instead of undertaking the evangelistic task 
alone, they can accomplish a larger result 
through seeking to make their churches evangel- 
istic agencies and through training their co- 
workers who shall add their personal influence 
and efforts to those of the pastor in seeking to 
win boys and girls and men and women to 
Jesus Christ. 

In any effort to utilize the available forces 
within the Church for evangelistic results, the 
Sunday school must occupy a very large place. 


This because, as a rule, a large proportion of - 
the most devoted and intelligent Christians in , 


the Chureh are at work in the Sunday school, 
and also because in the Sunday school class the 
Christian teacher is able week by week to come 
into personal relations with members of the 
elass, to know each pupil and his personal needs, 
his religious life and his home conditions. This 
supplies almost an ideal situation for the very 
best kind of personal evangelism. When, in ad- 
dition to this, it is remembered that the teacher 
is week by week discussing with the class the 
very issues of the Christian life itself, and has 
continuous conditions under which to present 
Jesus Christ as a personal friend and Savior to 
all members of the class, it is obvious that the 
teacher has an opportunity with the young that 
even the pastor himself, as a rule, cannot have. 

We may give all due consideration to the 
value of other types of evangelism, we may rec- 
ognize that there need be no conflict between the 
effort to save those who have grown up in sin, 
and whom we seek to reach through special re- 
vivalistic methods, and the effort to utilize the 
possibilities of the Sunday school for a continu- 
ous evangelistic work with the children and 
youth who are in constant contact with the 
teaching forces of the church. But not to rec- 
ognize that the Sunday school as organized to- 
day is potentially one of the greatest evangelis- 
tic agencies of all time is to blind ourselves to 
the most patent of facts. 

Three serious weaknesses or neglects need to 
be pointed out. 

The first is that too often the teachers and 
officers do not seriously realize their responsi- 
bility as teachers and revealers of the living 
Christ, and as guides into a vital religious ex- 
perience. 

Second, evangelism in the Sunday school is 


often reduced to little more than an invitation 
to join the church on ‘‘Decision Day.’’ What 
ought to represent a genuine religious purpose 
and an intelligent committal to Jesus Christ, 
may, through superficiality on the part of those 
who are responsible, degenerate into what has 
little more significance than the joining of any 
elub or society into which they might be invited. 

The third outstanding neglect is the failure 
to give any definite training and preparation 
for church membership to the young candidates 
who are to be received. 

With a view to correcting these three lines of 
outstanding weakness, the General Sunday 
School Board of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, is pressing upon our Sunday 
schools a program of evangelism with a three- 
fold emphasis. The first emphasis has to do with 
the training and preparation of the teachers 
and Sunday school officers for their work of per- 
sonal evangelism in the Sunday school. The 
second has to do with the actual campaign of 
evangelism, enlisting the efforts of teachers and 
parents, under the leadershin of the pastor. And 
the third has to do with the pastoral training of 
the young candidates for church membership. 


HOW CONCERTED PUBLICITY HELPED 
IN BOSTON 


Last fall, for the first time in the region 
known as ‘‘Greater Boston,’’ twelve denomina- 
tions came together, through the local Federa- 
tion of Churches, and agreed upon a common 
day for the opening of the church season, to be 
ealled Church Rally Day. Every possible effort 
was made to fill the churches with both regular 
members and strangers who could be newly 
aroused to interest. An intensive campaign of 
publicity preceded the date by several weeks. 
Large posters were placed in subways and ele- 
vated railways; smaller bright-colored bills 
were carried for four days free of cost on the 
front of street cars; ministers placed posters in 
front of their churches and on prominent street 
corners. Newspaper items were carried every 
Saturday for three weeks. Prominent clergy- 
men sent announcements out over the radio; 
large dailies carried advertisements paid for by 
a large number of churches together. Although 
Rally Sunday turned out to be exactly the kind 
of day when thousands of automobiles leave the 
city for the woods and the sea shore, reports 
from every part of the city indicated a substan- 
tial gain in local congregations over last year 
the first Sunday of October. 
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Eastern Leaders Welcome Dr. Peet’s Mission 


ETTERS received from Dr. W. W. Peet, the 

i representative of the Federal Council in the 
Near East, contain most interesting reports con- 
cerning the contacts which he has established 
with the patriarchs and prelates of the Hastern 
Orthodox Churches. A number of the patriarchs 
placed in Dr. Peet’s hands official messages of 
greeting to the Federal Council. The one from 
Sahag II, the Armenian Catholicos of Cilicia, 
says in part: 

‘‘The Honorable Dr. W. W. Peet, well known 
to the people of the Orient and especially to the 
Armenians, by his inestimable services for the 
Church and humanity, on October 22, 1926, com- 
municated to us the message of fraternal love, 
in Christ, from twenty-eight different denomi- 
nations in the United States of America, with 
their more than twenty million members. 

‘‘T am glad to declare that the love of the 


Armenian Church has been multiplied toward 
the American Churches whose children did not 
withhold their fraternal sympathy and help 
during the suffering and martyrdom of our peo- 
ple and even until the present time, like the 
Good Samaritan who did not neglect the trav- 
eler over the Jericho road fallen and wounded.”’ 

Equally cordial messages of greeting were re- 
ceived from Gregory IV, Patriarch of Antioch; 
Meletios, Patriarch of Alexandria; from the 
Patriarch of Armenia, and others. 

Dr. Peet has just returned to Athens after a 
trip to Egypt, Syria and Palestine. 

Both from Dr.«Peet’s letters and from letters 
received from representatives of other American 
agencies in the Near Hast, it is evident that this 
mission is accomplishing much in establishing 
mutual confidence and goodwill between the 
Eastern Churches and the Churches of the West. 


How Portland Manages Religious Education 


UCH satisfaction is being experienced in 

Portland, Oregon, with the new relation- 
ship between the Council of Churches and the 
city interdenominational agency in the field of 
religious education. The Sunday School Asso- 
ciation with many years’ activity had been re- 
organized as the Portland Council of Religious 
Education, and an extensive program of activi- 
ties was contemplated or in operation. The city 
Council of Churches likewise had a department 
for the interdenominational promotion of such 
phases of religious education as could not be 
carried on by the churches independently. <A 
merging effort in 1925 resulted in the Council 
of Religious Education becoming the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Council of 
Churches. Both organizations continue as auton- 
omous bodies. The Executive Committee of 
the former provides the department personnel 
of the latter, reports to it and receives from it 
suggestions and referred matters of concern in 
the field of religious education. The Executive 
Committee of the Church Council does not legis- 
late concerning the technical aspects of religious 
education. 

One budget is maintained, the Department or 
Council of Religious Education being respon- 
sible for securing the portion to be raised from 
the Sunday schools of the city. One Executive 
Secretary is employed (Mr. Farnham) with 
necessary assistants, with responsibilities for the 
combined activities, and with one office head- 
quarters. By this arrangement the Council of 
Religious Education has provided a program 
popular with the public with an organization 
skilled in its conduct; the Council of Churches 
provides staff, office facilities, financial assist- 
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ance and contact with the public necessary for 
support, both within and without the church. 
Both organizations have profited by the ar- 
rangement, besides the benefit to the cause 
through united program and effort. 

Under this plan twelve week-day schools are 
in operation this year with 2,700 children, nine 
employed teachers, and a budget allowance of 
$10,000.00. A complete school system is in 
process of building. Teacher training, Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools, Sunday School workers’ 
euilds, and a home religious movement are being 
actively promoted. 


PRESIDENT HARPER ANALYZES 
EDUCATIONAL NEED 


Those who attended the notable conference on 
correlation of programs of religious education, 
held under the auspices of the Federal Council 
of the Churches, at Forest Hills, Long Island, 


three years ago, and all who were interested in | 


the policy there urged, will enthusiastically 
welcome the new book by President W. A. Har- 
per, of Elon College, on ‘‘An Integrated Pro- 
gram of Religious Education (George H. Doran 
Co., publishers). President Harper has carried 
forward the point of view of that gathering with 
superb effectiveness. 

Himself the Chairman of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Christian Church, which 
has been reorganized to include all the educa- 
tional activities of that denomination, he speaks 
not only out of a thorough mastery of the prin- 
ciples involved, but also out of invaluable prac- 
tical experience. —S. M. C. 
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Putting First Things First 
By Rev. Frep Eastman 
Professor of Religious Literature and Drama, Chicago Theological Seminary* 


fee time has come for us all to forget eccle- 
siastical differences in the face of two great 
- issues that confront us in the spiritual life of 
America. 

The first great issue is this. Is there a God or 
is there not a God? Compared with that issue 
the questions between the Fundamentalists and 
the Modernists, and between the Roman Catho- 
lies and the Protestants, seem absurdly trivial. 
The philosophy which many of the leading uni- 
versities of America are teaching to their stu- 
dents (who in turn take it out and teach it in 
smaller colleges and high schools until it begins 
to permeate the whole country) is distinctly a 
non-theistic philosophy. Its God is not even a 
third cousin to the Christian God. It is defined 
as the sum total of the forces and ideas which 
have resulted in good. It is non-personal, non- 
purposeful, non-loving. It is not the God to 
whom Christ told us to pray, ‘‘Our Father which 
art in Heaven.’’ It is not the God of the Old 
Testament Psalmist who sang, ‘‘God is our 
refuge and strength, an ever-present help in 
trouble.’’ It is a blind, mechanical force mov- 
ing through the universe without intellect or will 
or heart. 

That conception is rooted in materialism. Un- 
less the experience of the past goes for naught 
such a philosophy flowers in a type of character 
and conduct whose only standard is. 


The simple rule, the good old plan, 
That he shall get who has the might, 
And he shall keep who ean. 


Do not make the mistake of thinking that 
philosophy is only for professors. Every man, 
woman, and child lives his life according to some 
philosophy. Make it plain that the Christian 
. way of life is rooted in a faith in a personal and 
_ loving God who requires men to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with Him. In- 
still that faith into your community and most of 
your problems in social ethics will settle them- 
selves. 

The second great issue that confronts us in the 
spiritual life of America is this: In an age of 
machinery can we save the poets, the artists, the 
musicians, the dramatists, and the others who 
are struggling to develop the creative imagina- 
tion? If we cannot save them we shall die. For, 
seen in perspective, the most enduring thing in 
the world is poetry. Massive buildings crumble 
into dust. Complicated machines are but the 
tools of a day. But a great poem—in words or 


-* Part of an address before the Conference of Community 
Church Workers. 


music or color—lives on. Let a man sum up the 
hope and courage of his generation and im- 
prison them in words and the everlasting hills 
will melt away before his poem dies. This mod- 
ern city is a substantial thing. It is constructed 
of steel and concrete. But long after this city, 
and this temple, and the railroads that brought 
us here have dissolved into their original ele- 
ments men will be repeating this poem, ‘‘The 
Lord is my shepherd ..’ or this, ““The 
quality of mercy is not strained . . .’’ And 
they will be rising in wonder to their feet when 
the Hallelujah Chorus is sung, and baring their 
heads in reverence before Raphael’s Madonna. 
Yes, poetry endures, but machines do not. If 
America cannot save her poets she is doomed, for 
it is as true now as ever that where there is no 
vision—no poetic insight—the people perish. 

But though poetry lives, poets are perishable. 
The worst sin that can be laid to the charge of 
the Church is the number of poets it has killed 
in order to make executives and secretaries and 
committee chairmen. For institutionalism kills 
poets, promotional activities kill poets, mal-nu- 
trition of the spiritual life kills poets, creed 
strait-jackets kill poets, and ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery crushes them to death. The function of 
the Church in human society is to save souls, and 
if that means anything it includes saving the 
creative, the poetic, the imaginative, from being 
ground to pieces under the machinery of this in- 
dustrial age. 


A PLEA FOR JUSTICE 


A hundred prominent citizens of Boston have 
endorsed an appeal for equal opportunity for 
Negroes in securing employment, which has 
been sent out by the President and Secretary of 


the Greater Boston Federation of Churches and . 


Religious Organizations. Separate letters have 
been sent to employers and managers, on the one 
hand, and to the State Federation of Labor, the 
Boston Central Labor Union, and the Trade 
Councils of Greater Boston, on the other. 

The letter to the employers states that “‘an 
increasing number of our colored people are 
graduating from high schools and colleges and 
are offering their experience and trained ability 
to those of us who are seeking workers of all 
grades and descriptions. Numerous instances 
already exist of employers who have taken into 
their employ colored men and women with no 
detriment to their business. Does it not appeal 
to you as a matter of fair play that the Negro 
be given economic opportunities?”’ 
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‘‘Making Church Cooperation Real and Vital” 


(Report of the Findings Committee at the Annual Meeting of the Federal Council’s Executive 
Comnuttee.) 


HE theme of the Annual Meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil, ‘‘How to make church cooperation real and 
vital in the local community,’’ was well chosen 
and timely. It is commendable that the dis- 
cussion was limited to a single theme and de- 
veloped under closely related subsidiary topies. 
The Committee recommends that the same 
general plan be followed in the future meetings 
of the Executive Committee and that each 
speaker be given a specific time limit. The 
Committee further recommends that special ef- 
fort be made to secure the attendance of local 
federation secretaries, denominational field men 
and representatives of local pastors’ associa- 
tions. 


I. Tse Present Srruarion in Locau 
COMMUNITIES 


Even in the days of vivid sectarian conscious- 
ness the churches cooperated in community 
work. Temperance and other reforms compelled 
a community outlook, but usually such united 
action was limited to a specific time or a single 
reform. The Y. M. C. A. was an early expres- 
sion of community-mindedness in permanent 
organization. Ministers’ associations, women’s 
missionary unions, and other bodies, were pre- 
paring for modern councils of churches and of 
religious education. 

In spite of substantial advance in many com- 
munities, in the majority no satisfactory prog- 
ress has been made and there is not yet any 
adequate program of community cooperation. 
““We need reducing exercises to reduce the un- 
wieldy bulk of parish-mindedness.’’ Such par- 
ish-mindedness prevents a recognition of the 
value of acting together, as we must act if we 
are ever to meet our whole responsibility. The 
narrow outlook is kept intact because of the fear 
that cooperation will involve loss to parish or 
denominational goals. Churches and pastors 
still need to be shown that there are things that 
ean be done better together and that can never 
adequately be done separately. The principle 
of cooperation needs to be greatly extended. 


II. Tse Revation BETWEEN DENOMINATIONAL 
AND INTERDENOMINATIONAL PLANS 


Three duties confront all community religious 
leaders, denominational and interdenomina- 
tional: Each must (a) keep his eye on the in- 
elusive task of Christianizing the whole com- 
‘munity, especially on the full Protestant part of 
that task; (b) he must be willing to confer; 
(c) he must sacrificially adjust his own plans 
to the point of minimum conflict and of maxi- 
mum cooperation. We can never achieve our 
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Protestant task until we have a common 
Protestant strategy. ‘‘There is a federal pa- 
ganism in America which we can meet only by 
a federal Christianity.’’ 


III. Cooperation In EVANGELISM 

Our church statistics show striking progress 
in the effectiveness of evangelism, religious edu- 
cation and programs of benevolence. We pay 
just tribute to the effectiveness of Roman Cath- 
olic organization in each of these fields. We 
often assume that Protestant churches are fall- 
ing far behind in their part of the community 
task. The facts are the reverse. Thanks in 
large measure to our cooperative endeavors, 
most denominations are reaching hitherto un- 
attained levels in religious education, in abun- 
dant giving and especially in evangelism and 
membership recruiting. 
we ought to be, but both Catholics and Protest- 


ants have exceeded the percentage of population . 


increase by their membership growth, and 
Protestant churches are showing distinctly 
larger percentages than among our Roman 
Catholic fellow-Christians. 


IV. Rewicgious EpucatTion 


Religious education, conceived in a _ broad 
sense, is the supreme task of the churches in our 
generation. The responsibility for the promo- 
tion, development and guidance of this activity 
rests first upon local church leadership; second, 
upon duly authorized denominational agencies; 
and third, upon those interdenominational agen- 
cies which the churches recognize as their own. 

Councils of churches should see to it that re- 
ligious education is at the heart of the com- 
munity religious program. In addition to the 
Sunday schools the newer activities—among 
which are week-day religious schools, the vaca- 
tion schools, the church-night institutes, the 
children’s church and adequate teacher-training 
courses—should be promoted and fostered. 

It is of urgent importance that the conflict 
which sometimes arises on a local field between 
religious educational agencies that have long 
been in the field and the newer church agencies 
should find adjustment in accordance with the 
principle that the churches must have direct 
control of their activities. The relations be- 
tween the national bodies, such as the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education and 
the Federal Council of the Churches, should be 
adjusted as rapidly as possible, so that the local 


churches and the local church councils may de- 


velop their religious educational programs with 
the least possible confusion and with the utmost 
effectiveness. 


We are far below what 
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V. InvustrRiAL RELATIONS 


It is vitally important that our churches 
should seek and maintain sympathetic contacts 
with the labor movement and closer cooperation 
with all forces looking toward a just and broth- 
erly social order which shall provide greater 
freedom and fullness of life for the great masses 
of our people. Religious education should 
awaken in the minds of our children an early 
realization of the social and industrial meaning 
of Christian love. The pulpit should stir the 
conscience of employers and stockholders on the 
human values involved in industrial problems, 
and the ethics and motives of industrial enter- 
prise. Invited labor speakers in the churches, 
open forums, industrial conferences, study and 
discussion groups, observance of Labor Sunday, 
the use of books and literature are recommended 
to every local church. The inclusion of manual 
workers on official church boards will help to 
keep church policies in vital contact and sym- 
pathy with labor. Fellowship trips by church 
members to local industries, industrial housing 
sections, labor union meetings, labor colleges 
and other groups and institutions, will help. to 
establish the contacts so vital to social sympathy 
and understanding. We commend the ‘‘stu- 
dents in industry’’ movement and recommend 


~ that pastors and stockholders, where possible, 


_ be achieved primarily through education. 


go into industry as manual workers to share the 
experiences of working people. Insofar as the 
modern church comes into sympathetic contact 
with their needs and aspirations and exhibits a 
Christlike concern for the multitudes, it may be 
confidently expected that they in turn will 
respond to the appeal of the Gospel. 


VI. Worup PEACE 
The Christian ideal of a warless world is to 
This 
education is specifically concerned not only with 
the ideals and the spirit, but also with the tech- 
nique for world peace. The promotion of such 
education in the local community and in the in- 
dividual church is fundamental to,the whole 


_ program. 


Ringing resolutions of great overhead bodies 
and enthusiastic appeals of sermons and lec- 
tures will not suffice. Only the clear under- 
standing of the issues, which arises from full 
information, and those definite convictions and 


_ determinations that grow out of prolonged and 


careful study, can possibly beget the mighty 
public opinion essential to the national renun- 


ciation of war as a legitimate method for 


settling international disputes. 
VII. Drama 
In view of the widespread interest in drama, 


both the spoken and the silent, and the power 


of drama to influence human ideals and conduct, 
we believe the present dramatic situation pre- 


_ sents to the churches both a challenge and an 


opportunity. The Church should learn to use 
more widely and effectively the dramatic 
method in its program of religious education 
and to throw the weight of its united strength 
on the side of wholesome drama on both the 
stage and the screen. The drama committee of 
the Federal Council is doing an important piece 
of work, the results of which should be made 
available to local churches, church councils and 
councils of religious education, and they in turn 
should give careful consideration to the possi- 
bilities involved in the use of the drama. 


VIII. Inverractan RELATIONS 


We suggest that women of local churches and 
councils of churches give attention to the find- 
ings of the Eagles Mere Conference and begin 
action in their local churches and communities 
for better relations between white and Negro 
women. 

We have noted with great approval the first 
year of successful administration of the Har- 
mon Awards for Distinguished Achievement. 
We believe these awards will highly stimulate 
creative work among Negroes in the fields of 
literature, fine arts, music, science, education, 
industry and religion, and that the award in 
race relations will be highly beneficial in stimu- 
lating activities for better race relations. We 
urge, therefore, upon local councils of churches 
and interracial groups that they seek out 
Negroes who are doing outstanding work in 
these fields, gather data about their work and 
lives and present these for consideration by the 
judges of the awards for 1927. 

There is no greater constructive work in the 
peaceful adjustment of the relations of the races 
than the integration of Negro citizens into our 
community life. The churches should lead in 
this effort, bringing a closer contact and active 
cooperation between the ministers and the lay- 
men of influence in the white and Negro 
ehurches of the local communities. Regular and 
stated meetings between the white and Negro 
ministers for discussion of questions of church 
organization and life, in which there is mutual 
interest, should be held. Institutes and confer- 
ences, with leadership from both races, for the 
instruction of Negro ministers and church work- 
ers along lines of pastoral functions and church 
organization for community betterment, will be 
found helpful. 


IX. Goopwint BETWEEN JEWS AND 
CHRISTIANS 

The possibilities of cooperative action in the 
local community between Jews and Christians 
have proved to be largely in the field of social 
education in matters of interracial, interna- 
tional and industrial relations. The educational 
instruments that lend themselves most readily 
to this program are the open forum, the discus- 
sion group, the special conference or institute 
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ealled to discuss a major social problem. An- 
nual Thanksgiving proclamations, jointly 
signed by rabbis, ministers and priests; union 
meetings between churches and synagogues; ex- 
change between ministers and rabbis; and ex- 
change lectureships between Jewish and Chris- 
tian teachers of religion in colleges and semi- 
naries, are other educational steps that have 
been successfully taken in several communities. 


X. Reuarions WitH HuRoPpEAN CHURCHES 


Local federations should do all in their power 
to assist the American Committee of the Central 
Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical Churches 
of Europe in its efforts to create a greater in- 
terest among our church constituencies in the 
program of assistance to and cooperation with 
the churches of Europe. This ean be done (1) 
by helping to channel down to the local churches 
and individuals the informational and educa- 
tional material concerning conditions in the 
European churches; (2) by assisting in setting 
up local committees which will help the Ameri- 
ean office of the Bureau in promoting this cause 
and securing financial support for it. © 

In view of the closer relations being estab- 
lished overseas between the Protestant Churches 
and the Eastern Churches, every effort be made 
to establish fraternal relations with the local 
congregations of the Eastern Churches, looking 
forward to their admission into the fellowship 
of local federations when it is expedient and 
possible to do so. 

The Federal Council and the state and local 
federations have cooperated with Near East Re- 
lief since its inception. We recommend con- 
tinued hearty cooperation in behalf of this 
cause. We further urge that its missionary and 
spiritual elements be interpreted to the churches 
by our cooperative agencies. International 
Golden Rule Sunday to an increasing degree is 
developing a spirit, not only of philanthropy, 
but of international idealism, and is therefore 
highly commended to all who would establish 
a spirit of goodwill in the world. 


XI. RESEARCH 


Realizing that the work of the Church, in- 
cluding the pulpit, the classroom and the parish 
program, must take advantage of the growing 
body of social facts and must avoid the dangers 
that result from lack of knowledge and from 
unfamiliarity with scientific methods of .work, 
we cordially commend to ministers and to the 


churches the authoritative data concerning the. 


ethical questions involved in economie and in- 
dustrial relations which appear in Information 
Service, published by the Federal Council’s Re- 
search Department. 


XII. Renations AMonG INTERDENOMINA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Active cooperation between the churches and 
church councils and the Y. M. C. A. and the 
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Y. W. C. A. is fundamental. Their presidents 
might well serve ex officiis on the Executive 
Committee of the local councils of churches. 
Their secretaries and committee workers can 
and should render invaluable service as mem- 
bers of the several committees of the Council. 

The most intimate relation possible should be 
promoted between councils of churches and 
councils of religious education and so far as 
possible the latter should become integral parts 
of the former. 

We note with interest that in the field of 
national relationships the Home Missions Coun- 
cil and the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions have voted to relate themselves organic- 
ally to the Federal Council of the Churches. 
In local communities, where there are organiza- 
tions of women, either independent and auton- 
omous or a definite part of organized councils, 
the most intimate cooperation should prevail. 
At least the president of the women’s organiza- 
tion should enjoy a position upon the Executive 
Committee of the council and official representa- 
tives of the women should serve upon the 
various sub-committees of the council. 

We note with satisfaction a tendency to co- 
ordinate’ and unite various overlapping inter- 
denominational agencies and recommend that 
this tendency be encouraged to the end that 
fewer appeals for representation on interde- 
nominational councils and boards and for finan- 
cial assistance be made to local churches, and 
that more simple and comprehensive programs 
of activity may be developed, to which local 
churches may give more ready assent and fuller 
cooperation. 


MISS GARDNER’S VISIT 

Miss Lucy Gardner of London, who attended 
the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches, held in Min- 
neapolis, and other important religious gather- 
ings during the last few months, as a represent- 
ative of the British Churches, sailed for home 
late in December. Her visit in America was sig- 
nificant not only because of the gracious impres- 
sion which she made on her many audiences, but 
also because of the new stimulus which it has 
given to knitting up closer contacts between the 
American and the British Churches. 

At the invitation of Dr. Macfarland, General 
Secretary of the Council, Miss Gardner met, just 
before sailing, with the secretaries of the Fed- 
eral Council, to discuss the possibilities of closer 
cooperation in the future between the churches 
of the two countries in the many tasks of com- 
mon interest. Miss Gardner’s unique experi- 
ence as the organizing genius of the British Con- 
ference on Politics, Economics and Citizenship 


has given her a relationship with all the for- » 


ward-looking religious movements in England, 
such as is enjoyed by few if any others. 
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Shall We Build a Bigger Navy? 


(Resolution adopted by the Administratwe Committee of the Federal Council) 


HE Administrative Committee of the Federal 

_ Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica notes with profound satisfaction the follow- 
ing important utterances bearing on the policy 
of the United States. with reference to enlarged 
expenditure for naval armament: 


1. In his message to Congress on December 
7, 1926, President Coolidge stated that the pro- 
posed expenditure of $680,000,000 for the com- 
ing fiscal year for the Army and Navy provides 
“‘the most adequate defensive force’’ our coun- 
try ‘‘has ever supported in time of peace’’ and 
that ‘‘as a whole our military power is suffi- 
cient.’”’ 

2. On December 8, 1926, in his Message re- 
garding the Budget, the President stated fur- 
ther that ‘‘no provision is made in the estimate 
for the Navy Department for commencing the 
construction of the remaining three of the eight 
light ceruisers’’ already authorized, because 
‘this country is now engaged in negotiations to 
broaden our existing treaties with the Great 
Powers which deal with the elimination of com- 
petition in naval armaments’’ and that ‘“‘it 
would be unfortunate at this time and not in 
keeping with our attitude toward these nego- 
tiations to commence the construction of these 
three cruisers.’’ 

3. The Honorable Charles Evans Hughes 
said, when Secretary of State, that ‘‘so far as 
we can see into the future, the United States is 
not in the slightest danger from aggression—in 
no single power and in no possible combination 
of powers lies any menace to our security.”’ 

4. And the Honorable Frank B. Kellogg, in 
a message published December 24, 1926, affirmed 
that ‘‘one of the greatest obstacles to such un- 
derstanding and sympathy (between nations) is 
brought about by competitive armaments on 
_ land and sea. History has shown that this com- 
petition is one of the conditions most pregnant 
in provoking fear followed by armed hostility.’’ 
Moreover, outstanding leaders in many lands 
have recently made numerous significant decla- 
rations along the same lines, stating, among 
other things, that ‘‘the next step should be a 
general agreement for the reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments.’’ 

5. And, finally, in his Omaha address in 
* 1925, President Coolidge declared that ‘‘our 
country has definitely relinquished the old stand- 
ards of dealing with other countries by terror 
and force and is definitely committed to the new 
standard of dealing with them through friend- 
_ ship and understanding.’’ And in his sesqui- 
’ centennial address, at Trenton, on December 29, 
1926, the President reaffirmed his convictions 


t 


when he said, ‘‘I do not believe we can advance 
the policy of peace by a return to the policy of 
competitive armaments.’’ 

Therefore be it resolved by the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America: 

First, That it inform the President and Con- 
gress that it whole-heartedly supports him in his 
opposition to enlarged naval expenditures for 
the building of additional cruisers at this time. 

Second, That it commends the policy an- 
nounced by President Coolidge for broadening 
the application of the spirit and principle of the 
limitation of armament formulated at the Wash- 
ington Conference, and earnestly hopes that 
Congress will cooperate with the President in 
every possible way in carrying out this policy. 


A Man’s Faith. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. 

Press. 

Marked by both simplicity and depth, this little 
volume is a revelation of the motives underlying 
the service which Dr. Grenfell has rendered to 
humanity. A fine message for young men. 


Adventurous Religion. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

Harper. 

Essays on widely varied titles but all calculated 
to help men and women who are confused by the 
discussion of religion in our day, because of its 
simplicity and its interpretation of religious thought 
in terms of religious living. 


A Son of the Bowery. By Charles Stelzle. Doran. 

This volume will rank with such books of auto- 
biography as those of Edward Bok, Jacob Riis and 
Booker T. Washington. Charles Stelzle has touched 
human life and experience in a multitude of ways 
and by his native versatility has influenced the 
Church and the nation at many critical moments, 
in connection with many great movements, espec- 
ially those relating the Church to human society 
and its needs. Indeed, while realizing that Stelzle 
still powerfully influences the Church, one finds him- 
self wishing that his close and direct connection 
with it institutionally had been uninterrupted, es-~ 
pecially when we are reminded of his pioneer work 
in the Presbyterian Church and his later service in 
the institution of the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service of the Federal Council. 

The Church, the labor movement, and prohibition 
owe a great debt to him which a book written by 
himself could not adequately set forth. 

The book is characterized by its author’s usual 
frankness and is all the more humanly interesting 
on that account. 


Memories of a Happy Life. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 
A notable contrast to Charles Stelzle’s memories 
of an equally happy life. One is a child of privi- 
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lege, the other a child of New York’s East Side, 
yet both reveal the significant fact that, in a real 
sense, men are born free and equal, in the light of 
human opportunity for service, , 

While Bishop Lawrence never says so, his auto- 
biography is the delineation of those traits which 
make a man a great citizen. 

While he has personally helped all the churches, 
cone cannot help wishing that so potent and per- 
-suasive a personality had, in ecclesiastical life, not 
been confined to one religious group, when it 
might have so much more largely influenced all 
tthe churches. He has, however, been a powerful 
forcé in this direction by the influence of his spirit 
in shaping the temper of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Ne ; 

His life, unlike that of many ecclesiastics of high 
standing, may be best characterized as the contri- 
bution of culture to human usefulness. 


Things That Matter Most. By John M. Moore. 

Judson Press, Philadelphia. ; ‘ 

For penetrating social insight, combined with a 
glowing personal faith—all expressed in lucid and 
forceful language—this little book of popular ad- 
dresses could hardly be surpassed. It is unmistaka- 
bly the product of a mind that has done creative 
thinking on the meaning of the Gospel for human 
society and that has gone through the discipline of 
learning to write with vigor and charm. One can- 
not soon forget: the author’s contrast of David, 
saying, “I will lay me down in peace and sleep,” 
with Solomon, having his bed guarded by soldiers 
“because of fear in the night,” and then the haunt- 
ing question, “What is the value of Solomon’s civil- 
ization and its glory if he cannot sleep nights?” 

To readers of the Bulletin this volume will be of 
double interest because its author has recently be- 
come one of the General Secretaries of the Federal 
Council of the Churches. 


What Does Christ Expect of Young People Today? 
By T. H. P. Sailer. Pilgrim- Press, Boston. 

An admirable illustration of the new type of ma- 
terials for religious education now beginning to 
appear. This text (in two series) consists of ques- 
tions for discussion, growing out of the daily ex- 
perience of boys and girls of high-school age. It 
aims to help them to do constructive thinking on 
their own problems and to judge their own stand- 
ards in the light of the teachings of Jesus. 

The Church and Social Relations. By Hubert C. 
Herring and Benson Y. Landis.- Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 

A timely and usable textbook for adult groups 
desiring to explore the relations of men to one an- 
other, especially in their associated life as nations, 
races and economic groups. In a series of thirty- 
nine studies the most serious problems of com- 
munity, national and international life are faced. 
Rural as well as urban. problems are studied. The 
questions at issue are briefly stated and factual evi- 
dence is presented as to present conditions and 
needs. Much of this evidence is drawn from the 
Information Service of the Federal Council’s Re- 
search Department. 

Life and Work: By Edward Shillito. 
Green & Co. 

A brief, popular story and interpretation of the 


Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 
at Stockholm. 


Die Stockholmer Weltkirchenkonferenz. Adolf 
Deissmann. Furche-Verlag, Berlin, Germany. 
The Universal Christian Conference on Life and 

Work is portrayed with characteristic German tho- 

roughness by one whose personality did so much 

to make the meeting ,harmonious and whose ecu- 
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menical temperament has on many occasions been 

felt in international gatherings. 

Illustrations for Preachers and Teachers, Taken 
from Literature, Poetry and Art. By James Burns. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A useful compendium for any preacher who 
knows how to use it. if 


What Is Faith? By J. Gresham Machen. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

A setting forth, with painstaking faithfulness and 
evident conviction, of the fundamentalist point of 
view in theology in the effort to apply it both to 
individual and to social life. 


Natur und Gott. By Arthur Titius. Vandenbroeck 
and Ruprecht, Gottingen, Germany. 

This volume, by a Professor of Theology in the 
University of Berlin, is a study, in the good old 
German exhaustiveness, of the relation between 
natural science and theology, the reading of which 
will repay the reader of German. 

It is of especial interest because the author was 
the originator and is chairman of the International 
Committee on Social Research, appointed by the 
Stockholm Conference on Life and Work. He re- 
gards the study which this volume exemplifies as a 
necessary background for social service. 


Project Lessons on the Gospel of Mark. By Nellie 
Content Kimberly Wadhams. Century Co. $2.25, 
Here we have a new type of course for the church 

school. It is a teacher’s plan book rather than a 
textbook. It is designed for use in week-day 
schools of religion, daily vacation Bible schools, 
Junior Christian Endeavor Societies and Junior 
Missionary Societies. Its aim is “to give the pupils 
an appreciation of Jesus’ life and service and to 
teach'them to do acts of helpfulness through loy- 
alty to him.” There are suggestions for a worship 
period, a teacher’s prayer appropriate to the theme 
of the lesson, an outline of essentials to be cov- 
ered, provision for handwork, and lists of reference 
books and handwork materials. This book is a 
notable illustration of the type of teaching which 
emphasizes the human relationships of Jesus and 
stimulates the pupil to apply to the concrete situa- 
tions of his own life the principles of Christian de- 
votion and service. 


Essays in Nationalism. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 
The volume by Professor Hayes of Columbia 
University is a trenchant, broad-visioned and sug- 
gestive discussion of an important theme. 


International. Anarchy. By G. Lowes Dickinson. 

Century Co. $4.00. 

This is an historical study of the origins of the 
Great War. The author has been described as 
“one of the very few great and original minds of 
the modern world, a deep student of men and na- 
tions.” 
The Desk Reference Book. By William Dana Orcutt. 

Stokes. . 

An up-to-date guide for good usage. 

The New Baltic States. By Owen Rutter. Houghton, 
| Mifflin Co. 

A readable and informing volume on the new and gen- 
erally unknown states of Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia. 


The Wars of Religion in France. By James Westfall 
Thompson. University of Chicago Press. 
A fair and honest narrative and interpretation of this 
aspect of French history, accurate, painstaking, but read- 
able. 


History of France. By Jacques Bainville. 
A translation. 
of a novel. 


Appleton. 
Historically exact, but in the style 


